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MARIE STUART BONNET.—[See next Pace.] 
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MARIE STUART BONNET. 

See illustration on first page. 
FEMLIS pretty and almost universally becoming 
[ bonnet represents one of the most popular 
styles of the season. The brim is bent low on 
the middle of the front, and slightly hollowed out 
at the sides, like all Marie Stuart coiffures, The 
bonnet is of bronze velvet, trimmed with a tilleul 
feather, and ribbon of the same color mixed with 
bronze ribbon. These two ribbons form a large 
bow at the top of the bonnet, with a loop falling 
over the hair. Strings of the same ribbons, tied 
under the chin. 





AT THE CLUB WINDOW. 
FIFTH AVENUE, 5 P.M. 
Tur lady whom I bowed to in that carriage ? 
I thought you knew her—Mrs. Solon Brown ; 
One of our beauties. Made a brilliant marriage: 
Plenty of money—splendid house up town. 


Yon must have heard about her—Belle Van Voortie. 
She made her debut while you were abroad: 

The men went wild about her grace and beauty; 
The women hated her with one accord. 


That was Brown with her. Took him for her father? 
Well, yes, there’s no denying that he's old. 

I think Vl paint the modern Cupid rather 
Stoutish and bald, with both hands full of gold. 


That is the way, you know: we worship money; 
And hearts, like stocks on Change, are bought and 
sold. 
The fairest woman turns with smiles of honey 
At flash of jewels and the chink of gold. 


Ah, yes, I loved her; ‘tis the same old story, 
Since God cursed Adam with the gift of Eve. 
I'd naught to offer but my hopes of glory, 
And he had millions; 80 why should I grieve? 


Was she not wise? Tow could a hot-honse lily 
Do battle with the frosts and storms of life? 

And when skies lower, and Fortune's frowns are chilly, 
He feels them most who feels them for his wife. 


Why should I wreck me for the love of woman? 
The heart’s a muscle, and it can not break; 

And yet—alas for us who trust the human !— 
We love, we dream—God help us when we wake! 
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ve Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Marquise Polonatse and Demi-trained 
Shirt; Roumanian Cloak and Walking Skirt; 
and Plena Pelisse and Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on pages 732 and 733 of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
each, Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns sent 
on receipt of Postage. 


TB The WAUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sevt 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 10 contains a splendid 
double-page engraving, entitled 


‘A CONFLAGRATION IN A JAPANESE CITY,” 
and other interesting features, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY for November 17. : 


= . = 


BUSINESS HABITS. 
FPNUE great surplus of women, as we have 
found occasion to observe, are entirely 
destitute of business habits. Those that 
are not so are such a minority among the 
whole number that they hardly count at 
all. Now and then we meet with one, to 
be sure, who is what she should be in this 
respect; but she is so phenomenal as to 
make us only more plainly aware of the 
deticiency of her sisters. 

Many women owe this deficiency to the 
circumstances that have made them depend- 
ent on fathers and brothers and husbands 
who have taken all the care of their money 
matters, have obliged them to render no 
account of receipts and expenditures, and 
have only wished them to keep the house 
cheerful and themselves attractive. Some 
owe it to an inherent laziness and dislike 
of any sort of trouble, and another portion 
owe it to a silly fancy that they are more 
pleasing in a state of soft subjection and 
ignorance and dependence, and that to have 
uny system or any knowledge of business 
might make them appear strong-minded and 
able to take care of themselves; and they 
will tell you, if you bring them down’'to a 
tine point, that a woman’s charm is in her 
helplessness. With these idiots we have 
nothing to do, and Dut little with those 
Whose indolence makes them willing to put 
any unnecessary burden—be it so slight a 
one as that of keeping and overlooking an 
account—upon the male members of the 
family; for if they are really so idle as that, 
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they are probably too idle to be of much use 
in any other way, and exhortation would 
be wasted on them. 

sut those who are merely thoughtless, or 
whose attention has never been directed to 
the subject, may find their profit by con- 
sidering in what manner they can become 
more systematic and more able to face the 
world, should they ever find themselves re- 
quired to do so, 

Of course we do not intend by this a rec- 
ommendation to them necessarily to launch 
out into business, to open shops, enter pro- 
fessions, or create new industries, unless out- 
er pressure advise or inner pressure impel; 
but we would merely say that they would be 
wise to encourage in themselves some of the 
methodical habits of those who are already 
in shops and professions. If father and 
brother and husband ean be out of bed, can 
have shaved and bathed and dressed and 
breakfasted and have gone off to business 
at nine o’clock in the morning, why should 
the female members of the family who are 
in good health come dawdling down an 
hour later, and in their crimps and ecurl-pa- 
pers? The same habit on their side of the 
house would have had them out of bed ear- 
ly, and decently attired, beginning to set 
the rooms in order, and all the earlier able 
justifiably to sit down to faney-work, draw- 
ing, music, or books, where there is no ocea- 
sion for more laborious occupation. For 
we must acknowledge that in rightfully 
improving their estate in any intellectual 
direction they also enrich the world, as 
their fathers and brothers do, and enrich it 
much in the degree in which they carry sys- 
tem and order into their endeavor. And 
whether their occupation be intellectual or 
domestic, if they are ever thrown upon their 
own resources, as the saying goes, it will be 
all the easier to them for any systematic, 
that is to say, industrious and precisely 
timed, habits—in other words, business hab- 
its—that they may have thus early estab- 
lished at home. 

The housekeeper who has no business 
habits makes but a poor appearance beside 
the one who has them. The latter has a 
fixed hour and day for every domestic duty ; 
the former has things done when she thinks 
of it. The one replenishes before an arti- 
cle is exhausted; the other runs round and 
borrows. The one knows just how long an 
article ought to last; the other is robbed 
before her face and eyes. The one makes 
her “rags” pay for her “tins,” her grease 
pay for her soap; the other has to give 
ready money for both commodities. The 
one has her house-cleaning done in May ; 
with the other it always dangles along into 
July. The one can see a visitor at almost 
any hour of the day; the other has to hurry 
and skurry to make herself presentable. 
The one always has something toothsome 
in reserve if an unexpected guest must be 
asked to tea; the other has nothing but an 
apology. With the one all goes smoothly, 
noiselessly, pleasantly, and with a smiling 
face; with the other the jar is always evi- 
dent, the house and its mistress and its 
servants are forever in a snarl. The one 
has business habits; the other has no hab- 
its at all. 

We have heard of a lady whose husband, 
obliged to leave the city, deposited in her 
hands a check-book for some five hundred 
dollars, with which to make certain pur- 
chases. On his return he asked her if she 
had had enough money, upon which the 
chirming little creature instantly answered 
that she not only had had a great plenty, 
but that she had bought a multitude of 
things which she had not expected to buy, 
and still had two or three checks left, which 
she triumphantly produced, and which he 
filed away as trophies of * woman’s worth 
and worthlessness,” in company with the 
letter from a friend in the bank informing 
him that his wife had overdrawn her ac- 
count by double the amount originally de- 
posited, but that that friend had assumed 
the responsibility, knowing it would be all 
right. In the lady’s unacquaintance with 
business, she had supposed every check 
stood with the bank for just as much as she 
chose to write down on its face, and consid- 
ered herself a pattern of praiseworthy econ- 
omy that she had two or three specimens 
of this invaluable and Fortunatus-like sort 
of check left. 

Every girl, we think, should be given a 
knowledge of certain business matters as 
much as every boy; she should have a suf- 
ficient insight into banking to make her in- 
dependent of the kind services of men. She 
soon learns naturally the nature of bills and 
receipts, but she should know also the na- 
ture and forms of deeds and writs and leases, 
powers of attorney, contracts, bills; she 
should know what steps to take to get ont 
of business difticulties if she gets into them; 
she should be taught the manner in which 
to maintain her rights with firmness and 
without anger, so that in extremity she may 
not be left at the merey of any with whom 
she deals, and who may be disposed to cheat 








her; and, as a preliminary step, she should 
be taught to file her papers alphabetically, 
and her letters by date. If, in addition to 
this, every father would give his daughters 
in their early girlhood a fixed allowance in 
so much money, representing what he can 
afford for their expenditure, and demand 
that they shall keep a strict account of it 
all, subject to his own or to their mother’s 
inspection, he will have established a be- 
ginning of business habits that may at some 
after-day be of infinite service. Nothing is 
more absurd than the customary accounts 
of one of these young ladies who undertake 
the matter without assistance, and with no 
knowledge of either double or single entry, 
but who have a plan of their own of multi- 
tudinous entry—debts and credits in the 
same column, and an indiscriminate hap- 
pening of the words “amount brought for- 
ward,” or “ amount carried up,” without any 
specific sum against them, as if they were 
like the cabalistic characters with which 
every physician prefaces his prescriptions, 
and the whole about as undecipherable to 
any one obliged to sean it as if it were set 
down in Chinese. But a very few lessons, 
a very few hints, indeed, from a father or 
brother competent to give them, will reform 
the whole matter, and make the way of 
those accounts so clear that she who runs 
them up may read them—which she never 
could before. 

Yet it is not merely as a matter of money, 
as a matter of properly plain and clear ac- 
counts, as a matter of preserving property, 
or of being ready at call to earn her own 
livelihood, that it is important for every 
woman to have business habits. It is quite 
as valuable to her as a means of general 
comfort during every day of her life, be she 
rich or poor. Without them she does noth- 
ing decently or in order; with them she is 
mistress of every situation: she controls 
the unknown, provides for the unexpected, 
and lifts herself beyond the need of the 
kindly contemptuous assistance of those 
who have been wiser than she, and have 
made themselves by means of business hab- 
its all that she might be. Without them 
she is only a waif and drift, cared for and 
kept, in fact, only by what may be described 
as the business habits of the great universe, 
which, in its foresight, looks out for the ap- 
parently useless atom as much as for races 
and continents, while with them she might, 
if only infinitesimally, assist in its work. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


HEAD-DRESSES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


kee ancient Romans appear to have consulted 

utility alone in their choice of head-gear ; but 
in their grand and simple costume beauty came 
unsought. They had hats for travelling, and they 
also wore them while sitting in the theatre to 
shade them from the burning sun; but on ordi- 
nary occasions they wore no covering on their 
heads; they walked abroad as free in attire as 
they were within their houses; on emergency 
they could always draw the graceful toga over 
them, and we may still see statues of their state- 
ly forms with the long folds reaching from the 
head to the feet, and following every movement 
of the frame as they fell. 

If we contine ourselves to English fashions, we 
of course find our first ancestors clothed in the 
Roman dress, or something very like it—tunic, 
stola, and toga—the long folds fastened by fibule, 
and the cloak pulled over the head like a hood, 
other head-coverings being very rare. Later in 
the Anglo-Saxon time the hood, or “ head-rail,” 
had become detached from the main garment, 
but was an indispensable part of the dress, fe- 
males of all ranks being seldom or never seen 
without it, and even royal ladies wearing it over 
their crowns, suggestive of placing the woman 
above the queen. It was a very graceful head- 
dress, especially when pinned over the forehead 
to the hair with a little cluster of folds to keep 
it secure on the head; this, no doubt, was the 
origin of the hood, the link between coverchief 
and capuchin. But this was too good to last, and 
it is too good to hope to revive. 

The Normans brought in the fashion of long 
plaits of hair, reaching to the hips, and some- 
times bound with ribbons or incased in silk of 
various colors—a pretty fashion, but one that 
made some additional head-dress requisite. With 
the Plantagenets we have the first hint of the 
veil as distinct from the hood, and soon after ap- 
pear the strange and varied head-dresses which 
we must discuss in detail, and wherein we may 
see how the simplicity and utility of the earlier 
times that had so much beauty in them had given 
place to a vain craving after mere beauty, which 
grew less and less as the fair wearers sacrificed 
more and more convenience, sense, and propriety 
in its pursuit. 

Some of the first of these head-dresses, which 
were small and formed like crowns or like caps, 
are very dignified as well as pretty, and would be 
most pleasing could they be introduced in the 
modern toilette, which they would suit very well; 
but it seems as though directly the idea occurred 
to the ladies that a head-dress was to be beauti- 
ful, whether useful or no, they all lost their heads 
together. When they found that a cap could be 
made of rich materials, and trimmed with jewels 
and goldsmith’s work, the mania of every woman 
for outdoing her sisters in profusion and size 
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rapidly spread, and the caps soon ceased to be 
any thing but ludicrous. 

The stiff close caul, curiously enriched, but 
(from the entire concealment of the hair) very 
trying to the face, with its pendent veil, soon be- 
gan to swell into excrescences, and every varia- 
tion of hardness and angularity was delighted in, 
till the fatal horns were brought from the East, 
and turbans along with them. At first these 
horns were only hinted at by long wires uphold- 
ing a broad short veil, with heavy lumps of 
broidery covering the ears ; but ere long the real 
thing was preferred to a suggestion, and a time 
came when a bull’s horns were faithfully imitated 
in form and position, so that a crowd of \adies 
really did look like a herd of cattle. The heart- 
shaped head-dress, long a favorite, stiff and ab- 
surd as it was, appears mild when compared with 
the two formidable horns; but the decoration of 
them was often very fine. 

There was one horn-shaped head-dress which 
had its merits—the single long horn rising back- 
ward from the forehead two feet or more, and 
which is still found in Syria. It was made of 
dark cloth or other stiff materials (sometimes, in- 
deed, of metal), often embroidered, and from the 
summit hung a long transparent veil, which ei- 
ther fell upon the train or was gathered over the 
arm. There was much of stately grace in this 
eurious head-dress, which was more sensible and 
less inconvenient than a good many we have tried 
since; but I do not think it will ever come in 
fashion again. It would be, indeed, too stately, 
and in many ways unfitted for the hurry and 
speed of our modern life—the crowd of modern 
parties, the narrowness of modern rooms, the 
bustle of modern streets. But in it every woman 
looked like a queen; there was more room in life 
then. 

The “gorget” or “wimple” was one of the 
most remarkable articles of feminine wearing ap- 
parel, as showing that when woman has a fit of 
good sense, she may carry it beyond the boundary 
of good taste. The wimple succeeded the head- 
rail, which was, as I have said, a cross between 
the veil and the hood; it no doubt originated in 
the absolute need of defending the ears and 
throat, in those days of draughts and damp floors. 
We trace it under various forms—auw naturel, 
fastened to the hat; attached to a veiled head- 
dress—all of them from fourteenth-century por- 
traits. At one time it lay in thick folds, like 
what it was actually named after, a “ barbe;” 
and however convenient for the aged, it was in- 
fallibly ugly and disfiguring to a young face. 

A veil is almost always a beautiful thing, 
though at this time it was made as ugly as it 
well could be, extended by long wires into fan- 
tastic shapes, such as horns, wings, and other 
monstrosities, as if women dreaded lest it should 
perform any requirement of a veil. The two 
long wires aloft spread out the gauze—too wide 
to admit of entrance through a narrow doorway, 
too short to shelter neck or face, too thin quite 
to take the place of an umbrella. It was well- 
nigh impossible for a lady to sit in any chair 
with a moderately high back. But as in those 
days the bed, or the bench that ran along its side, 
was the usual seat, perhaps this was not felt to 
be a drawback. 

When the horns ceased to be fashionable, the 
cauls became again closer and closer to the head, 
till the huge ruffs of the sixteenth century ban- 
ished them altogether. Holbein, whose minute 
conscientiousness is of peculiar value to the stu- 
dent of costume, gives us many of the varied 
head-dresses simultaneously in use during his so- 
journ in England. We have from his pencil por- 
traits from every class—from Mother Tak, Ed- 
ward Vi.’s nurse, in her fur cap and peasant 
garb, to the various queens of Henry VIIL. 

The neck ruff, except in its hugest phase, is 
a very becoming ornament, and improves the 
face, so much so that it deserves to be included 
among head-dresses. Many a pretty face sur- 
mounts a thin and unshapely throat—indeed, a 
beautiful throat is a very rare thing—and the 
ruff conceals an ugly neck, detracts from a worn 
jaw, and yet can be coaxed down in the front with 
advantage if the throat be pretty enough to ren- 
der its exposure advisable. The ruff, running 
around a dress low in the front, the plaits less- 
ened in depth toward the extremities, had often 
an extremely good effect, and would be a good 
thing to introduce, only when it had to be held 
up by a wire support, it became ridiculous. Hoods 
and broad hats were alike worn with the ruff, the 
hats sometimes very tall, at others with a low flat 
crown, beauty, apparently, being sought for at 
home only, while convenience was consulted out- 
of-doors. 

A head-dress admitting of very pretty modifi- 
cations, which we may see in one of its best forms 
in the pictures of Mary Stuart, was worn in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. It consisted of a broad cap with a 
wired edge, and the wire could be bent in any 
way around the face. The form adopted by the 
Queen of Scots is exceedingly pretty—a simple 
dip over the forehead, the ears being displayed. 
The richest lace was profusely used at this time. 
The ruff, the cap, the cuffs, collars, handkerchiefs, 
and aprons were all adorned with point lace, and 
there is no more beautiful ornament for a woman 
than these laces, of which the patterns are grace- 
ful in the extreme, and the manufacture a chef 
Teurre of art, though they were in those days 
sometimes spoiled with blue, red, and green starch. 

In Charles I.’s reign there was a considerable 
alteration in dress. The ruff was discarded, and 
the hair brushed back from the forehead—the 
new growing hair at the roots falling downward, 
and frequently simulated by ent portions curled 
with tongs—with heavy clusters of frizzed curls 
over the ears. It was a fashion full of elegance 
and simplicity save for a few vagaries, in spite of 
Puritan influence. The vulgar vulgarized it with 
wired-out locks. Later, the Puritans had it all 





their own way, and their righteous (?) horror of 
all that was beautiful was symbolized in their 
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rigid and trying dress, and the muslin cap that 
strove to abolish what they believed a snare of 
Satan—a pretty face. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century we find women wearing their 
hair loose, and covered by a long couvrechef with 
or without a hood beneath it, descending in easy 
graceful folds almost to the feet. Charles I. 
obliterated the Puritan taste to a great extent, 
and the esthetic element had a chance. We see 
in Vandyck’s and Lely’s pictures how graceful 
the fashion grew; indeed, the easy splendor of 
the whole costume of Charles II.’s time has never 
been surpassed. But in head-dresses there was 
nothing very distinctive worn, rather a picturesque 
abandon of nature was preferred—a_ string of 
pearls, a cloud of lace, and /aisser-aller. 

If our fair ladies would adopt the beauty of 
this costume, without its defects, we should have 
no more to desire. 

In the time of the Georges many monstrosities 
arose on the head, which we can not wish to re- 
vive—exaggerations of styles pretty in themselves 
—enormous caps, and the thing called, perhaps 
in irony, a “commode.” This we are daily ex- 
pecting to see in modern drawing-rooms ; for, 
besides its extreme uncomfortableness and tem- 
porary nature, which alone would recommend it 
to the milliner, it fulfilled one of a lady's favorite 
requirements—it was very tall. The commode 
was a row, or series of rows one above another, 
of stiff pleated lace, that shot up from the face, 
unsupported, like a peacock’s crest, sometimes to 
more than the face’s length. Women had tried 
to be bullocks, they now tried to be birds; and 
though the crest, perhaps, gave piquancy to some 
faces, it utterly ruined any but a saucy or a stern 
one; the straight V-shaped body, the long skinny 
train, assisted to impart a bird-like appearance. 
We may say, however, that to a cross old lady 
the commode lent a sharp and threatening as- 
pect, which might prove a sufficiently whole- 
some check on a family of unruly children. It 
must have been almost as powerful as a birch 
rod. 

After this came the beautiful little coquettish 
Watteau cap, which we have lately adopted in an 
emasculated form; and then, about 1750, the la- 
dies’ heads began to swell and assume those pro- 
portions which speedily rendered woman so much 
higher an animal than man. This soon followed 
the introduction of hair-powder and wigs. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MARQUISE POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


big marquise polonaise and demi-trained skirt 

illustrated on page 732, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is given, is one of the most elegant 
designs of the season. It is suitable for the rich- 
est velvets, satins, and silks, vet at the same time 
is simple enough for plain goods. The back view 
is too plainly drawn to require description. It 
will be seen that the seams beginning in the neck 
and shoulders extend further down over the tour- 
nure and hips than such seams usually do, repre- 
senting one of the newest features in such gar- 
ments. The absence of all drapery that will loop 
the garment will also be noted, as the only pleats 
in the skirt are those used to draw it back from 
the sides. The reader should also note that these 
long seams of the back, in order to be stylish, 
should not come together too closely at the waist ; 
instead of tapering or curving in very much, they 
should be made as nearly parallel as is consistent 
with following the outlines of the figure. The 
front of the garment has a cuirass vest of silk 
disclosed by the sloped or cut-away front of the 
polonaise material which fastens at the throat. 
The front breadths of the lower skirt are covered 
with straight side-pleatings from top to toe, and 
with long ‘panels of the polonaise material edged 
with knife- pleating of the silk. This is an excel- 
lent design for velvet and silk costumes of two 
shades, as, for instance, seal brown velvet over 
golden brown silk, olive or moss green velvet 
with pale blue or cream-colored silk, or else 
black velvet over black silk. Embossed velvet 
is sometimes used for the marquise polonaise 
over a plain velvet skirt of the same shade, and 
satin is combined with silk; bourette polonaises 
are made either over silk or velvet skirts. 





ROUMANIAN CLOAK AND WALKING SKIRT. 

The Roumanian cloak illustrated on page 733, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is published, is 
a suitable model for very dressy wraps of the 
camel’s-hair cloths that come in light gray and 
drab shades, and are trimmed with embossed 
velvet bands and mordoré or else clair de, line 
beads. At the same time the shape is so easy 
and so simple that it may be used for the English 
cloths of travelling cloaks, and, indeed, for water- 
proof garments. This cloak is by no means tight- 
fitting as paletots are, but is just sufficiently close 
to show the outlines of the figure, the drooping 
shoulders, and well-rounded bust. It has been 
made up in black velvet, and handsomely border- 
ed with fur, either chinchilla, silver-fox, or else 
the black furs that have silvery points sewed in 
them. Black armure silk cloaks made in this 
way are lined with squirrel-lock fur, and border- 
ed with black marten. For deep mourning wear 
such garments are made of the material of the 
costume, very warmly wadded, and are widely 
trimmed with crape. The furriers are also show- 
ing fur-seal cloaks made by this very long pat- 
tern, and bordered with rich otter or silver-lynx 
bands. 


PLEYNA PELISSE AND WALKING SKIRT. 

The Plevna pelisse illustrated on page 733, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, is a 
long stylish model for cloth or velvet cloaks, and 
is suitable alike for slender and for stout figures. 
The fancy quadrillé and basket cloths are most 
used for such garments, and the trimmings are 
silk galloons or else worsted braids of fine qual- 











ity. Passementerie cord, knotted or mente and 
tassels are also used. 
LINGERIE. 

At the French modistes’, many beautiful things 
are seen in the lingerie importations. The made- 
up sets nearly all have deep cuffs that may be 
worn outside as cuffs or else attached to sleeves 
and worn as under-sleeves. These come in the 
finest torchon laces, both plain white and edged 
with a color, for morning and general wear, while 
more dressy ones are made of the new patterns 
of Valenciennes, the popular duchesse point lace, 
and the new chureh lace or Irish point. The 
latter is very artistic and effective, but is merely 
sheer muslin cut oyt in designs and embroidered 
on the edges with button- hole stitch. Deep square 
collars, or else Breton vests, of this church lace 
are worn with the broad cuffs. New cravat bows 
are leaves or tabs of duchesse lace laid over a 
color and trimmed with loops and long hanging 
ends of very narrow ribbon. Others are very 
prettily formed of fine small handkerchiefs fold- 
ed double (without cutting), and the trimmed cor- 
ners are laid in flatly pressed pleats. Ingenious 
ladies take their fine la« collars of shapes that 
have gone out of fashiou and form cravat bows 
and jabots of them. Fichus of Valenciennes lace 
and of Paris muslin are made long and slender, 
with the muslin shirred closely at intervals; they 
are worn straight down to the edge of the basque, 
or else merely to the waist line. Neckerchiefs 
to be worn outside of winter cloaks, especially of 
fur cloaks, are squares of Paris muslin doubled 
in three-cornered shape, and edged with wide lace, 
either round point or duchesse point. The break- 
fast caps are not changed in shape, but are more 
fully trimmed than formerly. Some have searfs 
of plushette around them, while others are made 
of grenadine with plush-like stripes. The Madras 
caps are of soft foulard silks, and are trimmed 
with bright-colored ribbons, such as old gold with 
olive brown or with prune, Vulean red with pale 
blue, or moss green with pink. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 

The French models for children’s and young 
girls’ clothes are far simpler than those designed 
in this country, and are therefore in better taste ; 
hence the first-class furnishing houses send abroad 
for pattern dresses for the little people just as 
they do for those worn by their mothers. The 
princesse dress, all in one from the shoulders 
down, is still the foundation upon which various 
dresses are designed, but the new fancy is to in- 
troduce pleats and yokes in the waists, Carrick 
capes on the shoulders, and kilt skirts, or else 
mock kilts that do not extend to the waist, yet show 
at the lower edge of the over garment just as real 
kilts do. The nicest bourettes, basket cloths, and 
camel’s-hair with silk are used in these dresses, 
The colors are even more quiet than formerly, the 
greater number being gray, drab, or moss green, 
with only now and then pipings and sashes of blue 
or red silk. Dark navy blue is still worn, though 
not as fashionably as it hasbeen. The trimmings 
are braids, buttons, and pipings. 

The jaunty novelty for little girls, and one des- 
tined to be as popular as sailor suits were, is the 
Fritz blouse dress. This is a very long pleated 
basque or blouse, with a yoke, yet cut double- 
breasted, and having two rows of bullet-shaped 
buttons down the front. The side forms of the 
back extend even longer than the pleated parts, 
and form square pockets with flaps buttoned down 
upon them. The skirt, as far as is visible, is a 
pleated kilt, but is joined to a smoothly fitting 
yoke that covers the hips plainly, as it is stylish 
for the child’s figure to look slender. Most of 
the yoke and pleated waists are fastened in front, 
Some have no yoke in front, but are cut with dou- 
ble Louis Quinze vests, one of silk, the other of 
wool. When the pleats are belted at all, the belt 
crosses the pleated parts only, not the sides of the 
waist. 

The newest princesse dresses have pleats, which 
are really tucks, extending from the back of the 
neck to the top of the kilt-pleating, which is still 
inserted low down across the back forms, and 
headed by a sash and bow. — Still other princesse 
dresses have little vests or else merely plastrons 
of velvet or silk let in. Sometimes the upper 
part of the princesse dress is cut off, divided into 
slender pieces that are lined with a lighter shade, 
and made into long loops through which a sash 
ribbon is passed around the figure. This is pret- 
ty in dark blue cashmere showing pale blue lining 
in the loops, and a pale blue silk sash tied behind 
in a large bow of long soft loops. Among the 
new importations is the Mignonette costume of 
very shaggy gray camel’s-hair, with pleated (or 
tucked) princesse back, double-breasted front, 
and brown soutache for trimming. Another is 
the Moscovite dress of gray and red bourette, 
with a basque back and double-breasted prin- 
cesse front. A Louis Quinze vest dress is of pale 
gray bourette, with light blue silk vest. Mottled 
fabrics are much used for these little dresses, 
and the nicest of them have inside the skirt a 
pleated flounce of white muslin edged with tor- 
chon lace. 

The new trimming for these graceful dresses 
is square or block-shaped braid, broader than 
soutache, and standing out squarely above the 
surface. Plain soutache, but wider than that 
used for braiding designs, is placed in parallel 
rows on side-pleatings, two or three rows near 
together designating the top of the inch-wide 
hem of the pleatings. On other pleatings, after 
they are hemmed, a deep slender scallop is de- 
scribed in each pleat with this braid. Cuffs or 
sleeves, collars, and pockets are covered by four 
or five rows of this braid, that is laid in curls as 
close together as possible. Round bullet-shaped 
buttons—vet with eyes in the middle—have be- 
side each of them a long slender mock button. 
hole made of wide soutache braid; a row of these 
is up each side of the Breton vest, down the two 
side forms of the back, across the poekets, cuffs, 
and collar. Mothers can also make the showy 


plaques that modernize the dresses of last season 
by winding rows around and around of braid, un- 
til they are as large as the new silver trade dollar. 
These trim the back or the front as showily as 
the buttons of ivory, shell, or bone that are now 
worn, but which can not always be furnished in 
colors to match the trimming. 

The wraps for girls are most comfortable 
sacque cloaks, called the Carrick, the marquise, 
and the Creedmoor. They are very long, half- 
fitting, double-breasted, and the newest omit the 
middle seam in the back—as indeed some new 
models for ladies’ cloaks do—but have long side 
forms with the seams beginning on the shoulders. 
One, two, or three small round Carrick capes 
trim the shoulders. Most such garments have 
straight double-breasted fronts with two rows of 
small buttons. The cloths used are soft and 
flexible, yet half an inch thick. Drab and gray 
are fav orite colors, and many of these have blue 
or scarlet on the wrong sides; such reversible 
cutie are sold for $7 or $8 a yard. Lovely lit- 
tle gray basket-cloth sacques and princesse great- 
coats are shown, and among the novelties are 
bourette cloths with tufts of rough thread. For 
misses are cut-away coats of gray cloth merely 
bound on the edges with braids. The new Ul- 
sters for school wear have three Carrick capes, 
and also three belts strapped across the back, 
rather more for ornament than to confine the 
back. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Darpy; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 

; Lorp & Taytor; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SucH a variety of sayings are attributed to 
Mr. Tennyson! This is the last: Recently he 
was dining with his brother-in-law, Professor 
LusHINGTON. Among the guests was an inof- 
fensive stranger, who, having never had the 
honor of being in Mr. TENNYsoN’s company be- 
fore, every now and again stole a glance of curi- 
osity at the illustrious poet. Suddenly, however, 
those present were startled by Mr. TENNYSON— 
who had been rather quiet for some time—look- 
ing up from the table-cloth and glaring wrath- 
fully round the table. Ina moment of time he 
had pounced upon the retiring young man and 
fixed him with a dreadful eye. Then, to the 
astonishment of all but his host, he uttered 
loudly, in a tone of concentrated savagery suffi- 
cient almost to cause the unfortunate offender 
to shrink within his napkin-ring, ‘You are 
looking at me, I tell you!” 

—The Rev. R. W. DaLe, in his first lecture be- 
fore the Yale Theological School, said that “ sen- 
sational preachers are most commonly mere 
charlatans. They have neither the tire of hu- 
man genius nor the fire of a divine zeal. They 
Win a transient popularity, but they inspire no 
intellectual respect, they command vo lasting 
contidence. Their popularity is a shame to the 
Chureh.”’ 

—The statement in some of the papers that 
the late Mile. TreTJeENS ever sang in ‘her fa- 
ther’s public-house’’ is indignantly denied by 
her sister, who writes: ‘ Our father was a light- 
erman, in a large way of business, owning sev- 
eral vessels, and afterward a distiller in good 
circumstances in Hamburg. No person besides 
our own family ever paid any expenses of her 
musical education.” 

—A San Francisco paper contains a letter in 
which it is said that Mr. LONGFELLOW lives in 
a large light-colored mansion with a big brass 
door-knocker, a summons from which is re- 
sponded to by a tall servant-girl with a disdain- 

face. Mr. LONGFELLOW never keeps a vis- 
aiting; is a buoyant and animated speaker, 
ce given to anecdote and reminiscence. He 
speaks freely of his own affairs whenever they 
are of public interest, and chats most frankly of 
his likings and favorites. On the other hand, a 
word of disparagement never passes his lips. 

—Mr. Karns, of Titusville, Peunsylvania, has 
sailed for China, where the government has em- 
ployed him to prospect for oil. He is to geta 
salary of $3000 and expenses for the first year. 

—A few weeks since, Mr. DELANE, the editor 
of the Times, for the first time delegated his 
functions to another. He has not given up his 
post, but shares it for the present with Mr. 
CHENERY—a man of about forty-eight, who took 
his degree at Caius College, Cambridge, in 1853 
and ever since has been on the staff of the leading 
organ. He was its special correspondent at Scu- 
tari during the Crimean war. He is not a brill- 
jant writer, but is very well informed on many 
subjects. His love of reading caused him to 
study Arabic, and he holds the profe ssorial 
chair at Oxford of that language. This is an 
honorary post, but it has caused him to be put 
on the committee of revision of the Old Testa- 
ment at Westminster. The salary of the editor 
of the Times is said to be £3000 a year, but the 
prestige and patronage (indirect) are immense. 

—Mr. Fornes has come home covered with 
glory, but very ill. The Queen has sent for him 
to come to Balmoral as soon as his health will 
permit him to travel, as she wishes to hear how 
inatters are going on in the Russian camp from 
his own lips. Colonel WELLESLEY, her military 
representative with the Czar, has reported of 
him to her in the highest terms. When ForBEs 
was taken ill, the colovel himse/f did the last day’s 
work for him, and was lodged among the dead 
in the Grivitza redoubt, as described in the New 

York Herald from the Daily News report. It is 
really very strange that the Queen has sent for 
Forbes, since she is Turkophile to the back- 
bone, as all the royal family are. 

—The statue of Ropert BurNS which is to be 
set up on the Mall in Central Park is now com- 
plete in model and roughly blocked in marble at 
the studio of Sir JoHN STEELL, of Edinburgh, 
the sculptor of the statue oft Sir W ALTER Scott. 
The poet is in homely dress, seated on an elm 
stump, with a quill in his hand, and his face up- 
turned as if uttering the first lines of * Mary in 
Heaven.” 

—General GARFIELD, who was the Republican 
candidate for Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is said to be growing larger and heav- 
ier. ‘*He is a country-built, country-fed man, 











of large knees and bones and considerable flesh, 
and a reddish light shines in his beard and in 
the locks which lie 
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on his baldish brow. His 
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of his eves. His address is easy—boyish to his 
intimates and frie nds, slightly inquiring of stran- 
gers. He is distinctive among Congressmen for 
the extent of his information, derived from life 
as well as the library, and with it all is a certain 
verdancy, as if he had just arrived at the springs, 
and was still drinking eagerly at the bucket. 
His knowledge is a partial diminishment of his 
popularity. Congressmen, as they have been, 
dislike men who adhere to books. As in Wall 
Street the barbarians strike a book out of any 
body’s hand, esteeming it to be derogatory of 
gambling, so in Congress a book is a startling 
apparition, like a compass to an Indian.” 

_ —Mr. BEN PERLEY Poorg, who is full of rem- 
iniscence, ancient and modern, of men who have 
figured in Washington, relates this anecdote of 
General JACKSON, when, as military commander 
in Florida during the administration of Presi- 
dent Monroe, he had tried at a drum-head court- 
martial and hanged two Englishmen who had in- 
cited, it was said, an insurrection among the 
Indians. President Monroe feared that Great 
Britain would make trouble about this, and sum- 
moned the general to Washington before the 
cabinet. JOHN Qu INCY ADAMS, then Secretary 
of State, who had instructed Jackson to govern 
with a firm hand in Florida, defended him, and 
read a Jong argument in which he quoted inter 
national law as expounded by Grorivs, VATTEL, 
and PUFFENDORF. JACKSON listened in sullen 
silence; but in the evening, when asked at a din 
ner party whether he was not comforted by Mi 
ADAMs’s citation of authorities, he exclaimed: 
“What do I care about those old mus sty chaps” 
Blast Grotivs, blast VaTrrer, and blast the Puf- 
fenchap! This is a fight between Jim MONROE 
and me, and I propose to fight it out.’ 

— Bishop GrBpons, late of Richmond, and re- 
cently appointed coadjutor of the late Archbish- 
op BAYLEY, with the right of succession, is now 
invested with full authority, and when invested 
with the pallium from Rome, will be empowered 
to exercise all the functions belonging to the 
metropolitan see and the primacy of America 
He is now only forty-three years of age, and the 
youngest archbishop in America. 

—The last number of the London World con- 
tains an elaborate sketch of Sir GEorGE AIREY, 
Astronomer Royal of Great Britain, from which 
we quote the following paragraph : ‘* Perhaps as 
vigorous, mentally and bodily, as any living En 
glishman of seventy-six summers, Sir GEORGE 
AIREY owes much of his vigor to his well-bal 
anced method of existence. At the end ofa long 
morning’s work at his desk, he throws off the 
extraordinary huge-pocketed garment whieh has 
till then inwrapped him, and sets out for a ten- 
mile walk, in all weathers, saving only a com- 
plete downpour, At his well-earned repast he 
is as thoroughly English as when working and 
walking. Differing fofo culo from the French- 
man who wrote, 

*Mieux vant ¢tre 
Gastronome 
Qu’astronome,’ 
he only demands fair quantity and prime quality, 
believing in the gospel of plain living and high 
thinking, as opposed to that of kickshaws. It 
isa noble sight to behold this fine specimen of an 
Englishman, whose name is known and honored 
in every latitude and longitude of the habitable 
globe, sit down to the grand old nautical dish 
of pork and pease-pudding. Itisa sharp lesson, 
too, to those who prate of indigestion and nerv- 
ousness being the companion or consequence of 
a life of severe mental exertion. Here is a man 
who has worked his brain without pity for at 
least sixty vears, and is yet no invalid relegated 
to toast und water and beef tea. BRILLAT-Sava- 
RIN, Who wrote a great deal of nonsense about 
cookery and other things, said, ‘ Tell me what 
you eat, and I will tell you-what you are,’ would, 
we take it, have been puzzled to evolve the idea 
of an Astronomer Royal, a superb mathemati- 
cian, and a brilliant mechanical genius from a 
leg of corned pork reposing on a couch of pease- 
pudding.’ F 

—Mr. WiLitam A. Macy, president of the old 
and very solid Seamen’s Bank for Sav ings, of this 
city, celebrated with his wife the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their wedding on the 12th of October. 
Many of his children and grandchildren were 
present. The interest of the event was greatly 
increased by the rare circumstance, on such an 
oceasion, of the presence of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. HANNAH JENKINS (mother also of W. I 
JENKINS, president of the Bank of America), 
now over ninety-six years of age, in good health, 
and as cheerful as any one present. The origi- 
nal marriage certificate was produced, read, and 
avain signed, the groom presenting the bride 
with a ring set with five diamonds, which should 
mark the tifty years of their lives together. 

—The war correspondent of the London Daily 
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News says that at the battle near Kazelvo, where 
the Russians were defeated, a Russian officer, 
while gallantly endeavoring to rally the men, 


was killed, and the body, when subsequently dis- 
covered, proved to be that of a woman. She 
was buried where she fell. 

—Colonel Forney’s valedictory on retiring 
from the contained some very graceful 
words to those with whom he had been long as- 
sociated. ‘* For twenty years,’’ he says, ‘* I have 
not had a difference with a writer, mechanic, or 
laborer on my paper. Many of the early boys 
have flitted away like birds to other fields, and 
have grown rich, or respectable, or even distin- 
guished. My office has been one unconscious 
college for the rearing of good editors. Nota 
few often return to me to prove their growth, 
and some come back to settle on the old welcome 
roost, While many rem: tin, gray and comfortable, 
in theirdeclining years. They were my friends at 
all times, and there was not a man or boy in the 
establishment in whom I did not feel a personal 
interest. We were like one family; and this 
accounts, in a large degree, for the fact that we 
never had a difference about wages. It is pleas- 
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ant to know and feel these things. etter far 
such a solace in Jeaving a life-work tha in a long 
preachment about politics and part 

—General Ord was in Austin, To xas, a few 
days since, to confer with Governor HUBBARD. 
The Statesman says: ‘ He is an eminently peace- 
able-looking man. His whole outfit, when he 
leaped from the stage-coach at the Raymond 
House, did not cost more than five dollars. He 


wore a blue cotton shirt worth forty cents, even 
at rates that would be fixed by an old clo? man. 
His hat was absolutely smashed, shocking, and 
ancient, and his coat and trousers corresponded 
with his other articles of apparel.” Five 3's 
would be about the correct tigure for the 
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Embroidered Work- 
Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus work-stand is 
made of black bamboo 
rods, which are ornament- 
ed with silver beads. 
The bottom is three inch- 
es and three - quarters 
high, and consists of 


cotton in satin 
and half - polka 
stitch. 


Initials for 
Lingerie, 
Figs. 1-7, i 
THESE initials 
are worked with 
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Fig. 5.—Derait or Cravat Enp, 
Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Detan. or Borpers, Fics. 
1 anp 2, Pace 725, 


red and blue cotton in button - hole 
stitch as shown by the illustration. 


Cravat End in Point de 
Venise, Figs. 1-7. 

Tis cravat end in point de Venise 
may be easily executed, with the assist- 
ance of the details Figs. 2-7, by any 
one familiar with wrought guipure and 
point lace embroidery. Transfer the 
design to linen, baste this on enameled 


four feet joined by erossed reds, and 
furnished in the centre with a rod 
nine inches and three-quarters high. 
On the upper end of this rod is a ring- 
shaped handle trimmed with cords 
and tassels. Three inches anda 
quarter below this ring is a metal 
hoop furnished with four eyes, to 
which the basket is fastened by means — Fig. 1.—Monocram ror 





Fig. 2.—MonoGram For 


of small Iuttons, Iwo small hinges HANDKERCHIEF. HANDKERCHIEF. cloth, stitch on very coarse thread or 
on each side join we basket with the fine guipure cord with fine thread as 
crossed rods at the bottom, The four parts of shown by the needle @ on detail Fig. 2, and edge the 


the basket are composed of eurved rods, AS design figures in a similar manner. Work the 
Sa close parts of the design figures in the ordinary 
button-hole stitch as shown in enlarged size by 
Fig. 6. The button-hole stitches are worked 
in straight rows going’ back and forth, in do- 
ing which the open-work figures are formed 

at the same time. For each hole pass 
over three stitches of the preceding row, 
and in the next row work three button- 
hole stitches on the thread of the pre- 
ceding row. The bars in point & 
poste are executed as shown by Fig. 
7, and the ladder stitch is worked 
from right to left with the nee- 


which are joined by means of a piece of 
ceard-board covered with blue silk, and are 
furnished on the outside with gathered 
silk and an embroidered band. The 
hand is made of a strip of white cloth 
an inch wide, pinked on the sides, and 
ornamented with flowers and leaves 
worked with red, blue, and green 
shaded silk in’ satin, half-polka, 
and herring- bone stitch. The 
parts of the basket are joined, 
besides, with soutilets of silk 
three inches and a quarter 









Figs. 1-7.—Init1Ats 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 1.—Ewpromered Work-Sranp. 
CLosrp.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—EmpromereD Work-Stanp. 
OrrN.—[See Fig. 1.] 





high, and the hottom is covered with pleated silk. | Fig. 2 Fig. 6. Fig. 1.—Cravat Exp 1x Port Bl ne . 
shows the inner arrangement of the work-stand, which con- pE VENisE.—[See Figs. 2-7.] dle turned upward as shown by Fig. 5. For the connect- 
sists of two pockets made of pieces of silk four inches and : hie : ing bars stretch a thread from one outline to another, fast- 


a quarter high and seven inches and a quarter wide, fur- 
nished on the upper edge with a hem and a shirr into 
which elastic braid is run. On the sides and on the bot- 
tom the 


en it with a stitch, return to the point whence the thread 
proceeded, and cover the bars with button-hole stitches in- 
terspersed with picots, as indicated by the needle 4 on Fig. 
2. To work the picots loop the thread on a pin inserted 

















































































































pockets are below the bar 
sewed to ' = mmm | (sce Fig. 3), 
the covered LL Ee E eri WT eeceetocremnererseet STEITOPTONSTUSLOWDRNOSTUT! and fasten it 
0. . 002083000.05000007999000NR Fd VNR TRRADD DAD EDD) at See taleel r iit: = x 
pieces of SVT TITTY sab" af a with a stitch. 
eard - board. a rt 5 arepee ts .- The same de- 
The hird n a tail (Fig. 3 
: mee ay pat panvanne 3 2 S ; ar ) 
compartment puansnsninazannneniee jbdovove 3 : shows the 
of the bas- ITT ots et 3 { manner of 
ket is fur- phe debineh eet pa ananen B { working — the 
: : STINININ TT ; oars 
nished = with STTFIYTTTY . button - hole 
a cushion 3 = stitch scallops 





four inches 
and a quar- 
ter high and 
three inches 


which finish 
the cravat; the 
scallop 6 shows 


y sesh Sohauat nna tints the foundation 





ee 
and a quar- : thread Jaid in 
ter wide, a scallop and 
which is pinned to the 


stuffed with Fig. 6.—Detain or Cravat Ewp, Fie, 1. Fig. 7.—Derain or Cravat Exp, Fic. 1. Jinen, then car- 
vied back to 
the point from which it proceeded, and covered with but- 
ton-hole stitches, while the scallop @ is shown finished and 
interspersed with picots. Having finished one-half of the 
seallop 6, work the scallop ¢ below scallops @ and 4, form 
two picots at the left side as shown by Fig. 3, then cover 
the other half of scallop 4 with button-hole stitches, and 
work the other scallops in the manner just described (see 


wadding, and 

is trimmed on the edge with a fluted ribbon ruche. On the 
fourth compartment is set a band of the material three 
inches and a quarter long and half an inch wide, which 
serves to hold a small hand-mirvor. 





Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 


— vrame are ‘ke -3 “hi , ’ a . . ‘ > , 
THESE monograms are worked with white and colored Fig. 2.—Porst pe VeNisk Emprorpery ror Cravat Eyp, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Corver oF NetreD GuirureE Borper For Tipres, erc.—[See Fig. 3, P. 724.] 
Fig. 4). All the design figures are button-hole 


| Corners of Netted Guipure Borders for 
Tidies, etc., Figs. 1-3. 

Tue foundation of these borders is worked in 

straight netting with medium-sized thread. The 


stitched over an insertion of three or four 
threads (see needle ¢ on Fig. 2). After finishing 
the embroidery separate it from the foundation, 
and set the cravat end on a colored gros grain 
ribbon. 


border Fig. 1 is darned in point de toile and 
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PoRTIERES, ETC. 
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Fig. 2.—Corner or NeTrED Guirvu 


point d’esprit, and is ornamented with leaflets | 
worked in twisted stitch and with raised bars | 
worked in point de reprise. The foundation fig- 
ures are worked as shown by the illustration. 
The foundation of the border Fig. 2 is darned | 
in point de toile and in point d’esprit, and is or- | 









RE Borber For Tiptes, erc.—[See Fig. 3, P. 724.] 


namented with bars in point de reprise and flow- 
ers worked in twisted stitch. The foundation 
figures are composed of button-hole stitches and 
twisted bars, and are worked as seen in the il- 
lustration. Both borders finished on the 
edge with points worked in button-hole stitch, 
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Fig 2.—VeLveT anp CasHMERE Dress 
AND Swiss Mcusiry Apron. 


Fics. 1-5. —LADIES’ 


Fig. 1.—VisitinG Dress For 
Erperty Lapy. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Youne 
Girt. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror YounG 
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and the netted foundation is then cut away as 
shown by the illustration. Fig. 8, page 724, 
shows the manner of working the borders, 


Rosette for Curtain Bands, Por- 
tieres, etc. 
See illustration on page 724. 
Tus rosette is of carved wood, stained and pol- 
ished. The single figures are edged with oxid- 
ized silver, as shown by the illustration. 





LES PIEDS MIGNONS. 
© rary feet! Sweet fairy feet! 
At moonlight hour or dewy dawn, 
Your glittering steps I fondly meet, 
Whene’er you trip along the lawn, 
And all the flowers with kisses greet 
Sweet Jenny's twinkling fairy feet. 


O fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 

When through the dance in mazy flight, 
Or o'er the croquet lawn so fleet, 

You flash like little twin stars bright, 
My pulses bound and wildly beat 
To Jenny’s twinkling fairy feet. 


0 fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 

Let others sing of eyes so bright, 
Of Beauty’s lips and form complete— 

I'll worship still the witching light 
That darts and shines withal so sweet 
From Jenny’s twinkling fairy feet. 

O fairy feet! Sweet fairy feet! 

Let Beauty's charms fade one by one— 
With Fate’s stern power I'll not compete, 
If Fate will spare the Pieds Miguons, 

Dainty and never indiscreet— 
Sweet Jenny's twinkling fairy feet. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER 
THE 


XXXIX. 
OLD MUSICIAN, 

Ay elderly man; rather plain of feature; mea- 
gre, gaunt, and cadaverous: not prepossessing, 
but he played the violin—divinely. 

Member of the orchestra in a popular theatre, 
Strandwards. 

A dweller with others in the plainest house of 
a ples. ace, the landlady whereof was plain, 
and a 2 ssip to boot. 

One evening the woman pricked her finger, and 
gossiped on—slight matter; next day the finger 
commenced gathering, and pain set in; the wom- 
an groaned, gossiping still; the day following, a 
slovenly maid was sent for Dr, Nichols, who had 
an extensive practice in that suburb, He lanced, 
she winced, tongue running nineteen to the dozen 
on her lodgers and their antecedents this hundred 
years, among others him she styled “ the Fiddle- 
nan,” 

He had one room, half-way to the top; had oc- 
cupied that room eleven years without leaving 
any thing upon the mantel-piece, but two even- 
ings ago had, by accident, left an envelope there- 
on; and, also by accident, she had looked therein, 
to see—to her shocked surprise—the short-skirted 
figure of a child-dancer, pet of some low ballet 
troupe; pretty, she was forced to admit, but the 
idea! She soon settled that small outrage by 
throwing it in the fire: such things lying about 
her house, indeed! 

Groaning came on here, and she said no more ; 
the doctor thought no more, returned his case to 
his pocket, and departed. 

About three weeks afterward, as Dr. Nichols 
was sitting down to dinner, he was called to No. 
7 Croft’s Place, to which semi-select locality he 
hastened at once. An uncomely specimen of 
womanhood ushered him up stairs, muttering 
something about a gentleman’s daughter from 
the theatre; the poor girl was feverish, she 
thought. He passed into an untidy, smoke-dried 
room, and the scene presented may be thus de- 
scribed: a small bed, where, beneath a patchwork 
coverlet, a child was restlessly turning a flushed, 
beautiful face from the fire, before which was 
kneeling a gaunt man, endeavoring to toast a 
piece of bread; a picture or two on the walls; a 
shell box on the mantel, and two vases with arti- 
ticial flowers ; a small table whereon was a work- 
box, a musie score, a play-bill, a dish of preserve, 
and some confectionery; a threadbare carpet, a 
rug worked with tierce peacocks, a hassock patch- 
ed with shreds of an old dog-skin jacket, two 
tumbled muslin skirts with tinsel ornaments, a 
faded paper wreath, a Watteau hat of common 
material but bewitching style; and, placed in one 
corner, a violin-case. 

The woman went out, pushing the door rough- 
ly; the man continued his toasting, but apolo- 
gized. He was about to make some toast-and- 
water; his little girl was tormented by thirst. 
There was something almost as feverish about 
the man as the child; he was terribly anxious, 
as was betrayed by every movement, by the ago- 
nized eagerness with which he watched the doc- 
tor’s face while feeling the litle sufferer’s pulse, 
by his gasping, breathless, 

“Well, doctor 2” 

His suspense was quieted upon the assurance 
that the fever was within check. A nasty low 
disorder, the outcome of late hours and gas, all 
weathers and undue exercise, poor living and ex- 
cess of excitement, and a generally overwrought 
system. The child’s beauty was very marked, 
and, seen with that hectic splendor, created an 
admiring interest altogether apart from profes- 
sional sympathy. Brown curls tossed hotly back 
upon the pillow, and eves flashing with a dan- 
gerous light, arms outstretched as seeking for 
some cool, refreshing shadow ; parehed lips con- 
sumed and curved longingly for fruit, or fragrant 
kisses of cold snow-drops, or violets yet sprinkled 














with the dew. The man, with infinite patience, 
held his bread before the miserable fire, looking 
from it to the child with rapid glances of love 
and care. 

“You have nothing to fear. I will send my 
lad with some mixture, which please administer 
according to directions. Take care of the win- 
dow; it’s rather draughty. Keep her well cov- 
ered; don’t leave her—” 

A moan here from the man, betraying great 
feeling. 

“ Alas, Sir, I am compelled to attend my du- 
ties at the theatre.” 

“Oh, of course—nobody to stay with her.” 

“TJ always lock the door; I could not leave it 
open in a house like this. We are poor” (with 
diffidence); ‘“‘one day we may be more comfort- 
ably situated” (staring upon the toast as though 
it represented a chart of life). 

“J will send our maid to sit with your little 
one during the evening, if it can be managed, un- 
til vour return from the performance.” 

This being proposed out of simple kindliness, 
the doctor was altogether unprepared for the 
ebullition of gratitude that followed. Wheeling 
round, still upon his knees, the man cordially ex- 
pressed his thanks, and in such a trembling voice, 
it seemed no common love, this of the old musi- 
cian for his child. 

The doctor’s lady, however, took exception to 
the project; it was unusual and dangerous, for 
the people were evidently of inferior degree ; 
professional visiting was one thing, but if every 
medical man was supposed to send his domestics 
to sit with the patients, what on earth would be- 
come of the kitchens? He did not press the 
point ; he never did ; experience warned him that 
the more points are sharpened, the weaker be- 
come arguments. The girl was quite in her mis- 
tress’s confidence, and, even had he insisted, 
would have been any thing but an agreeable com- 
panion for the little patient, in whom he felt so 
keen an interest. He dispatched his page to the 
old nurse it was their custom to employ, for cer- 
tain valuable qualities not general with the or- 
der; but the woman was away, and he began to 
be apprehensive his intentions would be frustra- 
ted. Then a consultation ensued in the surgery 
between the good doctor and his page, in whom 
he placed wonderful confidence, the boy having 
something more than a pretty face and engaging 
manners to recommend him—a tact and tender- 
ness as valuable as they were becoming. The 
doctor had the boy from his brother-in-law, Jo- 
seph Blake, in whose country house he had won 
golden opinions ; and the doctor's sister, Mrs. 
Joseph Blake, expressed herself sorry beyond 
measure to part with him; but a sad occurrence 
had happened, which seemed to prey upon the 
boy's spirits; he was evidently dull and unhap- 
py; and Joseph, who felt some little remorse, al- 
though in his blunt good nature his designs had 
been of the best, contrived this change of scene: 
and the boy, who was as sensitive as he was sen- 
sible, appreciating this, and liking his new home, 
although not his new life, appeared the happier 
for the change. 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Jenkins would oblige me for an 
hour or two ?” 

This was in allusion to the kind-hearted wife 
of the grocer at the corner, whom the doctor had 
been the humble instrument of restoring to health, 
and who, like most of his patients, was very poor ; 
indeed, life was so much a struggle with the pair, 
he had never sent in his bill, awaiting better times 
for the worthy tradesman. It occurred to him 
this person would be able to watch during the 
worst of the hours, those of absence of the kind 
guardian. He had detected at once that the man 
was no relative; but, after long London experi- 
ence in poor quarters, and among the kindly souls 
who toil and struggle, one loses surprise at com- 
ing upon odd protection of the young: and we 
take it as indisputable that any protection is bet- 
ter than none in the grim city. The doctor’s 
heart was very large and full of pity for those 
having no helper, and who were engaged in work 
of a dangerous character. Such he considered 
the occupation of the child-dancers of the the- 
atres, exposed to temptation of all sorts, to which 
the exercise in the unnatural heat renders them pe- 
culiarly susceptible, contaminating and unhealthy 
influences besetting them from all quarters. His 
residence was situated near to a large theatre, and 
close by a colony of those whose little ones help- 
ed to make the spectacle poetic and graceful ; it 
had thus been his lot to come much in the way 
of these, and to observe the evil effects arising 
from the forced life. 

His boy returned promptly. There was no 
need to ask the result; the features were so mo- 
hile, utterance was interpreted before ever the 
lips were opened. The man was away; there was 
no one else to mind the shop, or she would have 
come to him at once ; and in this quarter it was 
customary for the shops to be kept open until 
past eleven o'clock. 

By this time the man had, no doubt, left the 
sick child, to attend to his duties, and the doctor 
could realize the anxiety of his mind while ac- 
companying the gay and grotesque show upon his 
instrument. The medicine must be sent, for it 
Was most imperative that it should be adminis- 
tered at once. He knew it was impossible to de- 
pend upon that coarse and slovenly woman at the 
house, or any of her kin, who, moreover, were best 
out of the chamber. He was placed by his own 
humanity in a dilemma of feeling which a cooler 
practitioner would have adjusted by permitting 
matters to take their course. This he could not 
do, although how to remedy affairs in so serious 
an emergency he was unable to solve. Then 
came his gentle boy to the relief, blue eyes all 
lighted up with the tender solicitude witnessed 
beside his dead grandfather, when he had pa- 
tiently sat out the night hours unwearily watch- 
ing where none heard his sobbing prayers. Could 
he be of service here? He had to go with the 
medicine, Might he administer the proper por- 
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tion, hand fruit or drink, and stay until the return 
of the musician? Having weighed this well, it 
seemed to the doctor an opportune proposal, and 
one way at least out of the difficulty. With the 
medicine and fruit and certain little delicacies his 
boy set forth, gas-light from the shop windows 
gilding his curls, a ruby glow from the doctor’s 
surgery lamp flooding his fair young face, while 
turning to bid a respectful adieu. 

An hour later, having occasion to go very near 
the house, the doctor called to see how the little 
sufferer was progressing. To his remark that he 
would go up to the room, the woman gave a surly 
nod, and flounced to some lower region, from 
whence came sounds of lamentation and woe. 

The door was slightly ajar. He entered noise- 
lessly, and found his page bending over the child, 
wiping the moisture from her brow with infinite 
tenderness. He never forgot her beaming glance 
at the beautiful face leaning over her with broth- 
erly sympathy. The picture was so pretty, he did 
not speak, but waited in the doorway. Smooth- 
ing the sheet and tucking the coverings close, the 
boy turned to resume his seat beside the bed, 
when, catching sight of the doctor, he quietly and 
without embarrassment gave place, remarking, in 
low tones, 

“The carriages and noise outside seem to dis- 
turb her, Sir.” 

“Has she been delirious at all?” 

“Only restless; sometimes talking of the the- 
atre, fearful of a mistake in the figure.” 

“T can wait five or ten minutes, if you would 
like a walk during that time.” 

When the boy had gone, the doctor had leisure 
to observe the child, and for once was full of re- 
gret that the art of the painter had never been 
his. The hectic transparency lent charm to the 
features, in themselves of an exquisite moulding ; 
and, whatever the opinion of the old violin-player, 
the doctor certainly experienced profound regret 
that so fair a creature should be thus prostrated, 
the young life consuming itself. She awoke from 
a short interval of painful slumber, opened her 
large eyes wide upon him, and spoke as one strug- 
gling from out of a dream. 

Where is shed a holier life than in the awak- 
ening from some dream in childhood? What 
lovelier than those rose-hued, chaste transitions, 
when the soul is winged and comes back to con- 
sciousness with half-reluctant, half-eager flutter- 
ing ? 

“Where is he 7” asked the child, timidly, look- 
ing round the room. 

“Tt is not yet time for his return, my dear; it 
is but ten o'clock; the performance is not over 
for an hour yet.” 

“Where is he?’ she repeated, looking trou- 
bled and eager. Then, as though to herself, “ One 
doesn’t feel kisses in dreams—not real kisses.” 

“You mistake, my child; Iam the doctor. My 
little page has been watching beside you in case 
your illness should take a turn; he was only wip- 
ing your forehead. His gentleness led you to be- 
lieve it a fairy’s kiss.” 

She leaned upon her elbow, and, looking at the 
doctor with grave decision, said, 

*T tell you he kissed me—I know what kisses 
are; and he knelt by this bed and prayed I might 
soon be better.” 

Here was a revelation, of original sin or origi- 
nal goodness—which ? 

“ Well, now tell me what is the matter here?” 
taking seat beside the bed, and feeling the quick, 
irregular pulse. 

“T think I caught cold coming home from the 
theatre.” 

“Very likely. What do vou do there 7” 

“T dance in the fairy scene.” 

“Just so—muslin skirts up to the knees—lit- 
tle or nothing under the skirts—draughts from 
all quarters; then you blame it on God’s good 
weather! Very wrong of you, little fairy.” 

She smiied faintly at his petulance, and replied, 
in similar spirit, 

“There’s winds as well as draughts, and we 
haven’t too much to wear, outside.” 

“ And—yvour father ?” 

“ Always waits for me and sees me home here, 
and often wraps me in his own great-coat. I owe 
every thing to him, except my engagement at the 
theatre.” 

Of the many idyls the doctor had met with in 
common life, none had so aroused his interest as 
this of the old violin-player. He hoped to hear 
more of the story; he had been a close student 
of psychological phenomena, and this was not the 
kind upon which he had bestowed least attention. 

Around the room were evidences of much quiet 
thought on the part of the home-maker. Grapes 
on a chair by the bedside, violets in a little vase, 
a book of pictures, and covers of old music gor- 
geous with drabbled hues; a framed piece of col- 
or hung where it would meet the invalid’s gaze; 
apparel neatly folded and arranged with reverent 
care; charred remains of a play-bill, as though 
the burner hated the sight of them; a man’s 
walking-stick, and with it a small gingham um- 
brella. He took all in with a medical man’s 
quick perception, and the result presented itself 
as a kind and watchful good genius at work in 
this small abode. 

“Now, little girl, pay great attention to what 
I am going to say. To get well, vou will take 
the medicine I shall send, and keep as quiet as 
you ean, certainly not tossing about in that rest- 
less fashion; to keep well, you will have to give 
up the theatre.” 

Her face clouded over in an instant; the life 
was exercising its fatal fascination. 

“He says so,” murmured the girl, as though 
impressed by the coincidence; and then, plead- 
ingly, to the adviser: “I should be sorry to do 
that; in time I shall be in the front row, and 
have fifteen instead of seven shillings a week.” 

“Well, we will not talk about that now; but 
I'm sorry to see you so fond of it. How long 
have you been doing this ?” : 

“Ever since poor mother died, two years ago; 














a kind woman where we lived (the landlady) took 
me one day to the manager, and he had me 
taught; I heard him say my face wasn’t much, 
but my hair, if attended to, would be magnificent, 
and that my legs would be his fortune!” (with xai- 
veté impossible to render here). 

“Very pretty indeed! And I suppose it never 
occurred to you to object to this appraisement ?” 

“T don’t know what that is, but I slapped the 
call-boy’s face because he was rude to me. I’ve 
only to complain to father if any one insults me, 
and he soon settles it.” 

“Why do you say ‘father? ” 

“Tt’s more convenient, and saves talking, be- 
sides being the most proper name. If you only 
knew his goodness, Sir!’ Eyes filling with tears 
at the recollection of the long service of love. 

“T do know it, my child. How came it first 
about?” 

“From seeing me every night, and knowing I 
was quite alone in the world, I suppose. In the 
whirl and passing of the dance.I always found 
his eyes upon me, watching me as my mother 
used to watch when I went an errand down the 
street; and I grew to love those eyes, and to 
smile at him and no one else, at every coming 
round. Then he waited for me at the stage-door, 
and used to take me out, and to church on Sun- 
days; and so we became fast friends, and will 
remain so all our lives.” 

“ T hope so,” the doctor replied, devoutly ; “ but 
not if vou ask for the fancied kissers of your 
dreams.” 

Whereat she blushed, waxed angry, and turn- 
ed her back upon him. 

“Ah, well, my child, do not mind me; I am 
old and ecross-grained, yet would be your friend.” 
The doctor looked at his watch, saying kindly, 
“Tt is time for me to go; I may be sent for at my 
house. You will be all right until your father’s 
coming, and as your nurse has returned, I will 
leave you in his care.” 

Arthur behaved with discretion, taking a book 
and seating himself by the fire. This child seem- 
ed so different to Rose Blake, scarcely of a like 
order of humanity; the beauty here was wild, 
and of an untamed type; its physical aspect, 
perhaps, presenting a more striking picture, with 
the deep brown of hair and eyes; the dark com- 
plexion, fever-hued with mocking health, vivaci- 
ty, and esprit, even in sickness lending singular 
charm to this waif of Bohemia. Yet even as his 
memory of the chemist’s child was that one ex- 
quisite jewel of life, the first dream, he did not 
so much as turn toward this other until she eall- 
ed him. Afterward he recounted to his friend, 
the sympathetic Dr. Nichols, all that transpired, 
and a very ingenuous and original narration it 
was, 

“T turned some time afterward, Sir, thinking 
the little girl asleep, not having spoken: but she 
was looking at me, wide-awake, so I went on with 
my reading. Presently she said, ‘The doctor 
told you to watch by me.’ ‘So I am, miss,’ I an- 


swered, ‘TI call that watching by the fire. Why 
don’t you come and tell me a story?’ I did so, 


about a hook I had from the Sunday-school last 
week. ‘Do you like Sunday-schools ? I asked 
of her. ‘Don’t know what they are,’ she an- 
swered ; ‘I think I should like the theatres best.’ 
Then I said, ‘I’m sorry for your taste, miss.’ ‘I 
wish you wouldn’t keep Missing me so much,’ 
she cried, angrily; ‘save that for your little 
friends on Sunday, Sir!’ and she turned her back 
upon me. I continued reading, wishing her fa- 
ther would come; but she looks so pretty when 
cross—so pretty—I could not help looking up 
now and then; and once she caught me, but then 
she must have been looking on the sly. ‘I say,’ 
she said, ‘does your Sunday-school teach you to 
kiss folks that can not defend themselves % at 
which I looked down, for I have always so wish- 
ed I had a little sister, and I had dared to think 
for a moment how happy I should be with such 
a one. I answered, ‘I meant no harm; I ask 
your pardon; it was no wrong kiss.’ ‘ Well, 
since you explain so prettily, vou may have an- 
other—kiss me, nurse.’ She looked so demure 
in ordering me, and I was so glad to be good 
friends, that I did so. And then we had some 
fruit each, talking about when she was well, 
what pleasant walks we'd have, if you were will- 
ing. I said,‘ Perhaps vour father won’t like it, 
Amy’—she wished me to call her Amy— because 
in that case we would do nothing of the sort.’ 
‘You're a very good boy,’ she said; ‘but let me 
tell you he is a dear, kind, loving one, and won't 
mind a bit.’ I told her vou had said she wasn't 
to talk, but to keep quiet; and there she was 
running on and as fidgety as ever she could he. 
She said, ‘ Well, how should you like to be lying 
here, when you ought to be with the coryphées ?’ 
I answered, ‘But then I should never want to 
be with the coryphées.. ‘Ah, you may talk, 
but you haven't seen me in the lime-light, in new 
éulle, and with a diamond star in my hair, at the 
parting!’ ‘I dare say you look very pretty, 
Amy; the plainest of girls is improved under 
those circumstances.’ ‘That's a horrid throw at 
me.’ ‘No, it is not meant in that way; but you 
must and shall keep quiet, or I will go; why, 
you are much more flushed than you were! Do, 
to please me and all of us!’ She was quiet aft- 
er that, and before long had gone to sleep. The 
little piece of candle—you remember the small 
piece it was, Sir ?—burned down and out ; I could 
not find another; there was no bell. I listened 
for the landlady’s coming, and asked for her, 
and was told she had gone out for the evening. 
The woman I spoke to, who has the rooms above, 
said she burned lamps, or would lend me an end: 
and then went in and closed her door loudly; 
there was nothing to do but wait till her father 
returned. I drew up the blind; the moonlight 
fell across the centre of the room; one of her 
hot hands strayed over the quilt; I took it and 
placed it underneath ; the movement, careful as 
it was, awoke her, or appeared to do so; but she 
had changed, and seemed all excitement. Catch- 
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ing sight of the moonlight on the boards and on 
the white skirts, she started with a cry, threw 
her arms up, jumped from the bed, and dashed 
into the maddest dance I ever saw; there where 
the moonlight—” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the doctor, inter- 
rupting the young narrator very anxiously; “a 
pretty thing came of leaving you in charge! 
Why, the child was delirious again—must have 
been !” 

“T implored of her to go quietly back to bed ; 
she only replied by a peal ‘of laughter, and at that 
moment her father stood in the doorway. I could 
not see his face, but the cry he gave was more 
horrible than any we heard in the hospital that 
day when we had to go to see the poor man who 
was taken there.” 

“And what did he do? whatever could he 
think 7” 

“Well, Sir, he seemed more put out at my be- 
ing there than he would have been at finding her 
alone: he was rather gruff, did not thank me, and 
bade me not to come again.” 

“T can understand it; that I will set right in 
the mornieg. But the girl, how is she now? 
What turn did the frenzy take?” 

* Faintness, with shivering, and 
water. He put her back, and after a little while 
she was calim—not asleep, but as still.” 

* Allis well; the passion spent itself. 
be better after this.” 

In the morning the doctor was at the house 
rather earlier than it was his custom to call upon 
patients. Croft’s Place was not improved by 
daylight; and No. 7 was, if any thing, the most 
objectionable in the rank of houses. 

in all London terraces, below a certain grade, 
there is great uniformity in the matter of dingi- 
ness, dirtiness, untidiness, and smokiness. Why 
the features should be peculiar to London, and 
characteristic of these grim rows of dwellings, is 
a problem the most enlightened citizen would 
have to commune with his wife upon. 

The pretty patient was considerably better, yet 
with traces of the struggle painfully visible. Dr. 
Nichols shook hands with her guardian, who had 
been the devoted watcher through the night: 
looked haggard and worn. 

“Why, triend, you must not lose your rest like 
this, or 1 shall have yow upon my list; uneasy as 
you have been, there is no need for fear. You 
have passed the night in terror ?” 

“T have passed the night in prayer.” 

* And your prayer has been mercifully answer- 
ed; your child is better.” 

“Not mercifully ; I prayed my child might die.” 

“ Die! Why, man, what shocking wickedness 
is this 7” 

He stood with dignity that surprised the other, 
and, with calmness, said, 

*T owe you an explanation.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ ae — and Aprons, 
Figs. 1-5. 


See illustrations on page 725. 


Fig. 1.—Visittnc Dress For Etprrty Lapy. The 
princesse under dress with train is made of black 
faille, and trimmed on the bottom with two gathered 
ruffles of the material and with bows of black velvet 
in tront. The trimming for the long polonaise of 
black grenadine, slightly draped in the back, consists 
of a ruffle pleated as shown by the illustration, white 
lace, and A orange wei: ornaments, with silk and jet 
tassvls. Cap of wide lace, trimmed with lilacs and 
green leaves, and loops of gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 2.— VELVET AND CasuMere Dress aNp Swiss 
Musuin Apron. The skirt of this dress is made of dark 
green velvet, and is trimmed with two gathered ruffles 
of the mate rial. The polonaise of dark green cash- 
mere is caught together in the back with a ‘velvet band 
as shown by the illustration, and is cut in scallops on 
the under edge, and bound narrow with gros grain. 
White Swiss muslin apron trimmed with needle-work, 
ruffles, and lace insertion. The point of the three- 
cornered bodice reaches to the bottom of the apron. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror YounG Girt. This blue cash- 
mere suit consists of a skirt and square-necked polo- 
naise. The skirt is trimmed with a flounce ot the 
material. The trimming for the polonaise is com- 
posed of side-pleated rufiles of cashmere and bows of 
blue velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress ror YounG Girt. The skirt of this 
pearl gray cashmere suit is composed of narrow and 
wide pleatings, which are stitched across several times. 
Under the upper pleating is set a flounce pleated in a 
similar manner, so that the narrow pleats always fall 
over the wide pleats, and the latter tall over the nar- 
row pleats. A cashmere scarf is held together in the 
back by a bow of blue and brown ribbon. The pleat- 
ed blouse-waist is set on a yoke, and is trimmed with 
a sailor collar. Bows of blue and brown ribbon trim 
the dress as shown by the illustration. Belt of gros 
grain with asteel buckle. 

Fig. 5.—Faitie anp Damasse Sitk Dress anp Ba- 
tTiste Apron. The skirt of brown faille is trimmed 
with three box-pleated ruffles of the material. The 
damassée silk polonaise is buttoned diagonally in 
front. Batiste apron, trimmed with lace, insertion, 
and bows of gros grain ribbon. 





Crochet Shetland Wool Shawl. 
See illustration on page 724. 


Turis shawl is worked with a double thread of white 
Shetland wool and a wooden crochet-needle. Begin 
in the middle with a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and then work 
as follows: Ist round.—2 ch. (chain stitch), which 
count as first de. (double crochet), 3 de. on the same 
st. on which the sl. with which the foundation st. 
were closed was worked, 3 ch., three times alternately 
4 dc. on the second following st., 3 ch.; finally, 1 sl. 
on the second of the first 2 ch. in this round. 2d 
round.—1 sl. on the next st. in the preceding round, 
for a widening on one of the four corners work 2 ch., 
which count as first de., 7 dc. on the vein before the 
following dc.; then 4 ch., three times alternately for 
« widening work 8 de. on the vein between the mid- 
die 2 of the next 4 de., 4 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the sec- 
ond of the first 2 ch. in this round. 3d round.—1 sl. 
on the next st. in the preceding round, for a widening 
work 4 dc. on the vein before the next de. ; then 4ch., 
pass over 4 de., 4 dc. on the vein before the next de. ; 
then 4 ch., three times alternately fora widening work 
4 dc. on the vein between the 2d and 3d of the next 8 
de., 4 ch., 4 dc. on the vein between the 6th and 7th of 
the same 8 de., 4 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the second of the 
first 2ch.in this round. 4th round.—1 sl. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 2 ch., which count as first 
de., 3 de. on the vein before the next de., 4 ch., « for 
a widening work 4 de. on the next 4 ch.; then 4 ch., 
twice alternately 4 dc. on the vein between the middle 
2 of the next 4 de., 4 ch., and repeat three times from 
x, but in the last repetition, instead of the last 4 de. 
and 4 ch., work only 1 sl. on the second of the 2 ch. 





counting as first dc. 5th round.—1 sl. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., which count as first de., 
3 de. on the vein before the next de., * 4 ch., for a 
widening work 8 dc. on the vein between the middle 
2 of the 4 de. of the next widening in the preceding 
round; then twice alternately 4 ch., 4 dc. on the vein 
between the middle of the next 4dc., and repeat three 
times from x, but in the last repetition, instead of the 
last 4 de., work 1 sl. on the second of the first 2 ch. in 
this round. Work 34 rounds in the previous design, 
but repeat the widenings of the 3d, 4th, and 5th rounds 
in regular order above “the w idenings in the preceding 
rounds, and, besides this, in the last round work al- 
ways between the middle 2 of the 4 de. 1 ch. +, into 
which is fastened a tassel composed of one large and 
six small worsted balls, as shown by the illustration. 
The fringe is that illustrated on page 708, of Bazar 
No. 45, V' ‘ol. X. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF GEMS. 
FEW centuries ago it was thought precious 
stones had the power of conferring health, 

beauty, riches, honor, good fortune, and influence. 

Men and women carried them about their persons, 

and called themamulets. They were thought, also, 

to have some connection with the planets and sea- 


sons. <A special gem was worn for each month, 
thus: 

Jan., the Hyacinth. | July, the Onyx. 

Feb., the Amethyst. Aug., the Carnelian. 





Mare th, the Jasper. 


Sept., the Chrysolite. 
April, the Sapphire. | 
| 
| 


Oct., the Beryl. 
May, the Agate. Nov., the Topaz. 
June, the Emerald. Dec., the Ruby. 
The twelve apostles also were represented by 
gems, called apostle stones, viz. : 
The hard and solid Jasper, representing the 

rock of the Church, was the emblem of Peter. 

2. The bright blue Sapphire was emblematic 
of the heavenly faith of Andrew. 

3. The Emerald, of the pure and gentle John. 

4. The white Chalcedony, of the loving James. 

5. The friendly Sardonyx, of Philip. 

6. The red Carnelian, of the martyr Bartholo- 
mew. 

7. The Chrysolite, pure as sunlight, of Mat- 
thias. 

8. The 
Thomas. P 

9. The Topaz, of the delicate James the youn- 
ger. 

10. The Chrysoprase, of the serene and trust- 
ful Thaddeus. 

11. The Amethyst, of Matthew the Apostle. 

12. The pink Hyacinth, of the sweet-tempered 
Simeon of Cana. 

In later times an alphabet was formed of pre- 
cious stones and half-precious stones. 


indefinable Beryl, of the doubting 


Transparent, Opaque. 
A. Amethyst. Agate. 
B. Beryl. Basalt. 
C. C hrysoberyl. | Cacholong. 
D Diamond. Diaspore. 
S. Emerald. Egyptian Pebble. 
F. Feldspar. Fire-stone. 
G. Garnet. Granite. 
H. Hyacinth. Heliotrope. 
F Idocrase. Jasper, 
K, Kyanite. Krokidolite. 
L. Lynx-Sapphire. Lapis lazuli. 
M. Milk-Opal. Malachite. 
N. Natrolite. Nephrite. 
O. Opal. Onyx. 
§. Pyrope. Porphyry. 
Q. Quartz. Quartz-Agate. 
R. Ruby. Rose-Quartz, 
s. Sapphire. Sardonyx. 
es Topaz. Turquoise. 
U. Uranite. Ultramarine. 
iL? Vesuvianite. Verd-antique. 
W. Water-Sapphire. Wood-opal. 
x: Xanthite. Xyolite. 
Z. Zircon. Zurlite. 
If, for instance, you wanted the word Alice 


represented in a ring, you would choose Ame- 
thyst, Lynx-sapphire, Idocrase, Chrysoberyl, and 
Emerald; or any group of stones whose initial 
letters spell the name. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N the morning of October 22 the miners em- 

ployed in the High Blantyre Colliery, 235 in 
number, descended into the mines and began 
their work as usual. This colliery is near Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and comprises two pits with 
communication between them. At nine o’clock 
an explosion occurred. Vigorous efforts were 
immediately made to rescue the unfortunate 
men, but the accumulation of poisonous gas, 
and the destruction of the wooden work and 
hoisting apparatus, made it impossible to reach 
the bottom of the shaft for a long time. A few 
miners were rescued alive, but it is probable 
that the majority perished. This disaster is one 
of the most fatal of the kind that has ever oc- 
curred. 


The Russians achieved a great victory over the 
Turkish forces on October 15, capturing, accord- 
ing to reports, about 18,000 men, while several 
thousand more were killed or wounded. It was 
in the battle of Olya-Tepe that the Turkish army 
suffered this crushing defeat. What results may 
yet follow the uncertain turning of the tide of 
war during the brief autumn season yet remain- 
ing can not, of course, be predicted, but it is 
evident that at Constantinople the situation of 
the Turks is regarded as critical. 

After thirteen days and nights of continuous 
work, the stranded steamer Massachusetts was 
floated in deep water, and brought into a dry- 
dock on the East River for repairs. 


The result of the recent elections in France, 
which decide that the republic shall continue to 
be the form of government, had become doubt- 
ful, in consequence of the death of Thiers, the 
most trusted leader of the republicans, and the 
sentence passed on Gambetta, also a prominent 
leader. The Chamber of Deputies, to renew 
which was the object of the late election, is the 
Lower Honse ofthe French Parliament, and con- 
sists of 533 members. In the last Cuumver, dis- 





solved about the middle of June, there were 366 
republicans, other parties making up the remain- 
der. The French do not vote by ballot, but go 
to the offices where their names are registered, 
give their names openly, and state for whom 
they vote. 


Portland, a suburban district of St. John, New 
Brunswick, was recently visited by a disastrous 
fire, which destroyed not far from two hundred 
and fifty houses, and has made homeless between 
two and three thousand people. Some of those 
burned out were sufferers by the great fire which 
desolated St. John last June. The buildings de- 
stroyed were wooden ones, and the tire has been 
thought the work of an incendiary. Many fam- 
ilies are left in a destitute condition, having ab- 
solutely lost their all. 


A society has been organized by a number of 
philanthropic ladies of this city for the purpose 
of relieving wounded soldiers of the Russian and 
Turkish armies. It is called the Society of the 
Crescent and Cross, and designs to represent 
Americans not as partisans of either nation, but 
merely as friends of humanity. 


The attractions of the Aquarium increase. 
The huge boa-constrictor recently astonished 
its keeper by presenting to the Aquarium near- 
ly fifty youthful boa-constrictors. This very 
unusual gift has no parallel in the history of 
domesticated boa-constrictors in this country, 
and her snakeship has naturally been the recip- 
ient of special attention, which, however, seems 
not to disturb her in the least. 


During the year 1876 the imports into Japan 
from the United States amounted to only 
$1,811,083, while her exports to this country 
amounted to $6,887,307. During the same year 
the imports of Japan from England amounted 
to $12 abe 683, and her exports to that country 
to only 3: i6, 403. The United States minister 
to Japan believes that our merchants and man- 
ufacturers might easily supply Japan with all 
the cotton and woolen fabrics she requires, tak- 
ing in return silk, tea, ete. 








A genuine snow-storm surprised the lingerers 
in New England “nooks and corners’? on Octo- 
ber 22. In some places several inches fell, the 
fleecy flakes mingling picturesquely with the 
bright autumnal foliage. This early harbinger 
of winter was not welcome; but there are yet 
fine fall days to come. 





Sitting Bull has no intention of surrender, nor 
even of peace. He met the commissioners ap- 
pointed to offer terms of peace, at Fort Walsh, 
in the British territory. He evidently distrust- 
ed them, and though he listened to the speech 
made, he ‘‘smiled broadly” at the mention of 
surrender. 





Almost every one approves the statement that 
celery is excellent food for those doing brain- 
work. Others, who do little brain-work, like it 
also. 


Education in all the Southern States makes 
but a slow and difficult progress. Great obsta- 
cles must be overcome. But the work accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of the Pea- 
body Fund has been extensive and important. 
For example, in Virginia there were before the 
war, properly speaking, no free schools. Last 
year, out of 482,789 children of school age, 
200,067 attended school. The attendance in 
South Carolina increased from 30,448 in 1870 to 
110,416 in 1875. Florida taught 32,371 children 
in 1875, although she had no publie schools un- 
til 1868. Other States are making commendable 
progress. The Board of Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund recently held their eleventh an- 
nual meeting at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in this 
city, on which occasion President Hayes was 
elected a member of the Board. 


Again appears the ghost of the real Sir Roger 
Tichborne. This time a Sandwich Islander 
claims to have buried him on Sydney Island, in 
the South Pacific Ocean. 


According to a Boston newspaper, a lady of 
the “* Hub” lately procured a permit for the bur- 
ial of her pet dog in Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
through a physician’s certificate that ‘* Leo Gil- 
man died of spinal meningitis.” 


There are numerous lazy vagabonds who as- 
sert that they ‘can’t get work,’’ while the real 
truth is that there is plenty of work at hand, 
only it does not happen to please them. Such a 
man is one Rafferty, who was recently brought 
before a police justice of this city. He said he 
‘“‘couldn’t get work.”? His wife said she could 
get work which would support the family iffher 
husband would only “‘ mind the baby”? while she 
was away. So the justice told Rafferty he must 
either ‘“‘ mind the baby” while his wife worked, 
or go to Blackwell’s Island. He preferred the 
Island, and was committed accordingly. He is 
one of the men who should be made to work, 


The Princess Louise is now interested in a 
cheap cookery movement in Brighton, England. 
A teacher has been engaged from the Kensington 
National School of Cookery, who gives lessons 
in all branches of the art. 


readers has not heard the 
Old) Arm-Chair” sung in 
This is the way it strikes 


Who among our 
popular song ‘* The 
fashionable style ? 
the ear: 

“ Hi lo-hove it, hi lo-hove it, 
And who-o0o0 sha-hall da-hare 
To-hoo chi-hide me for lo-hoving 
That o-ho-hold ah-harm cha-hair 2?” 


It is said by experienced stage-managers that 
a‘ natural’ laugh is the most difficult thing to 
accomplish artiticially. An actor or actress can 
never depend upon having an inclination to 
laugh at the right moment. They have to learn 
to laugh with the throat and face, whatever their 
feelings may be. 


Silver coin is getting too plentiful, say some 
people. Certainly it is not so “handy” as the 
paper money of the past; for now one can not 
pack away a quantity of convenient ‘* change” 
in his pocket-book as he did a few years ago. 











gladden our eyes. The little in circulation is 
old and worn, and altogether disagreeable to 
handle. 


It is said that the demand for Hebrew books 
is greater at the present time than at any period 
of Jewish history. In a Jewish book-store in 
New York no less than twenty different modern 
editions of the Talmud can be found, besides 
similar editions of almost every Jewish work of 
note. It is hardly to be supposed that such 
books would be published unless there was a de- 
mand for them. 


An exchange asks the following question in 
mental arithmetic: “If six sessions and fifteen 
supernumeraries make one presbytery, and five 
presbyteries, big and little, make one synod, and 
more or less synods make one general assembly, 
and all the general assemblies taken together 
_ ike a Pan-Presbyterian Council, how many 

Pan - Presbyterian Councils will it require to 
make a pope ?’ 


A French physician has a long dissertation on 
the advantages of groaning and crying in gener- 
al, and especially during surgical operations. 
He contends that groaning and erying are two 
grand operations by which nature allays anguish ; 
that those patients who give way to their natu- 
ral feelings more speedily recover from accidents 
and operations than those who suppose it un- 
worthy a man to betray such symptoms of cow- 
ardice as either to groan or ery. He tells of a 
man who reduced his pulse from one hundred 
and twenty-six to sixty in the conrse of a few 
hours by giving full vent to his emotions. In 
accordance with the above, the crying of chil- 
dren should not be too greatly discouraged. If 
it is systematically repressed, the result may be 
St. Vitus’s dance, epileptic tits, or some other 
disease of the nervous system. What is natural 
is nearly always useful; and nothing can be more 
natural than the erying of children when any 
thing occurs to give them either physical or 
mental pain. 











ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENT’. 


Demorsetir.—The outside linen cuffs are rather eld- 
erly for a school-girlk They are worn over tight- 
fitting sleeves. The broad linen collars turned down 
all around are worn by young girls. 

M. E. M.—We have cut paper patterns of graceful 
long circular cloaks, but they are not provided wich 
sleeves. 

Sprrro.—We can not tell you how to make your can- 
vas water-proof, but advise you to buy the gossamer 
rubber for making bags for your camping materials, 

Mrs. M. A. T. anv Orners.—It is impossible to give 
more minute directions concerning cosmetics than are 
already given in the Ugly Girl Papers. Something 
muet be left to experiment and discretion, and we 
have not space to answer individual inquiries in this 
column. 

Exxa B. anp Orners.—Our space for answers is ex- 
ceedingly limited, and we can not undertake in this 
column to give addresses, look up quotations, solve 
knotty legal points, give prescriptions, answer ques- 
tions concerning MSS., repeat what has already been 
published, or reply to inquiries which the questioner 
could readily discover for himself in the first diction- 
ary or encyclopedia which comes to hand. We are 
glad to oblige our correspondents, and spare no pains 
in responding to their inquiries as far and as fast as 
we can, but must necessarily use our own discretion 
in answering such questions as will best serve the 
mass of our readers. 

M.—You will find the articles in Bazar No. 6, Voi. 
X. We can not reprint instructions and illustrations. 

X. Y. Z.—Very few wraps are now made of the dress 
material. A separate cloak of cloth, fur, or silk is 
bought, and worn with various dresses. 

E. V. B.—Your plum blue silk and bourette samples 
will make a stylish suit by pattern of Combination 
Princesse Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. The 
Directoire Basque illustrated in the same paper will be 
the model for your two shades of silk. Make your 
black silk basque in Breton shape, with a velvet vest, 
and, if you choose, velvet sleeves. The illustrations 
will tell you how to trim your suits. See our adver- 
tising columns for the address you want. Read about 
fringes and other trimmings in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 43, Vol. X. 

C. R. E.—Torchon lace in very fine qualities is used 
for infants’ clothes. Long-sleeved 
trimmed around the bottom are most stylish. 

Witt.—We are not aware of any mode of restoring 
black velvet that is turning gray. 

C. 8S. E.—The Long Square Over-Skirt pattern illus- 
trated with the Directoire Basque in Bazar No. 44, Vol. 
X., is appropriate with a basque like 
dress-coat. 

Suottiz.—Use the Directoire basque suit pattern. 
The rose-pearl buttons will be handsome. Use knife- 
pleatings of silk for trimming. Your sample is Irish 
poplin. 

GRACE. 


dresses 


merely 


a gentleman's 


—To combine black silk 
Combination Princesse 
44, Vol. X. 

L. E. R.—Get blue, gray, or brown basket wool for 
your little girl, and make by pattern of Walking Coat 
in Girls’ Princesse Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 


and velvet use the 
Suit illustrated in Lazar No. 





T.—A piping is merely 
fold sewed in the edge 
edges hidden by facing. 

Mrs, O. P. Q.—Long sacques of seal-skin will be as 
fashionable this winter as they have ever been. The 
average length is thirty-two inches. They a 
fitting than formerly, double-breasted, with revers col- 
lar, and are considered most elegant when bordered 
with fur of another kind. 

Annr.—We have patterns of infants’ clothes: 
25 cents for the entire set. 

Inv aLwup.—Get pale blue camel's-hair for your sacque, 
and trim it with white torchon lace. 

Pereiexity.—Read all about trousseaux in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. X. 

S. F. R.—It is best to divide the different subjects of 
your letter into separate paragraphs. 

4. F. 8S.—The Ugly Girl Papers were published orig- 
inally in the Bazar, and are now issued in a hound vol- 
ume, which will be sent you by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. 

Mary K.—If you take the Bazar and read it regular- 
ly, you will be kept posted about ne 
and dress-making. 

J. E. S.—Frock-coais in the English style are often 
worn by gentlemen to day entertainments, but tlie 
swallow-tail coat is the ouly dress-coat for dinners and 


a very narrow bias 
of the garment, and the raw 
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AT THE SPINNING-WHEEL. 

HE chief aim of the artist, in this pretty pic- 

ture, seems to have been to depict the quaint 
costume of the Breton peasants, in which he has 
admirably succeeded. We see them here in their 
work-a-day dress. On holidays and Sundays, it 
is true, they array themselves in the smart bod- 
ices, adorned with strings of glittering sequins 
and silver trinkets, some features of which have 
been adopted by ingenious modistes and made to 
serve as the basis for the so-called Breton toi- 





ary—a handful of ancient Britons, driven from 
their island by Saxon invasion, crossed the Chan- 
nel, and took up their abode on this sterile shore, 
to which they gave the name of their former 
home. With true British conservatism, their de- 
scendants clung to the customs of their fathers, 
and resisted the march of civilization, which was 
arrested on its frontiers; so that, to this day, 
Brittany seems a country that has been forgotten 
by progress, and one goes back to the Middle 
Ages on crossing its frontiers. The manners and 
customs are those which prevailed three centuries 
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BURIAL ECCENTRICITIES. 
N all times and countries there have been queer 
notions about burial. We here offer to our 
readers a few instances of this kind of eccen- 
tricity. 

Mr. Wilkinson, one of the founders of the iron 
manufacture in Great Britain, loved iron so well 
that he resolved to carry it to the grave with him. 
He had himself buried in his garden in an iron 
coffin, over which was an iron tomb of twenty 
tons weight. , 


In order to make all right and se- | 


| 


| iron. 


| 
| 


ferred to the church-yard. Thus Mr. Wilkinson 
had the exceptional honor of being buried three 
or four times over. Mr. Smiles tells us that in 
1862 a man was living who had assisted at all these 
interments. Mr. Wilkinson was quite pleased to 
make presents of iron coffins to any friends who 
wished to possess such mementos of death and 
In a granite county such as Cornwall it is 


| not surprising to read that the Rev. John Pome- 


roy, of St. Kew, was buried in a granite coflin 
which he had caused to be made. 
Some persons have had a singular taste for 





TH 


| 





But it is needless to say that there is a wide dif- 
ference between the Breton costume of the fash- | 
ionable lady, as it comes from the hands of her 
dress-maker, and that worn by the village belle 
of Brittany on her native heath. 

There is no part of France so replete with in- 
terest to the artistic tourist as the strange old | 
province of Brittany, whose sea-board stretches a | 
hundred and fifty leagues along the Atlantic coast, 
south of the English Channel. Many centuries 
ago—so long ago, indeed, as to be only tradition- | 


lettes which have been so much in vogue of late. | 


AT THE SPINNING-WHEEL, PONT AVEN, BRITTANY.—[Drawn py Percy Macqvow. } 


ago; the dress and habitations are unchanged ; 
and the language spoken still so closely resem- 
bles the ancient Gaelic that the Welsh of Great 
3ritain and the inhabitants of Brittany under- 
stand each other without difficulty. The country 
is strewn with remains of the mysterious Druids, 
and in particular the Druidical ruins of Carnac, 
that city of monuments, with its numerous ave- 
nues of granite dolmens and trembling stones, 
some thousands in all. In all France there is 
nothing better worth studying than Brittany and 
the Bretons, 





cure, he caused the coffin and tomb to be con- 
structed while he was yet alive; he delighted to 
show them to his friends and visitors—possibly 
more to his pleasure than theirs. But there were 
sundry little tribulations to encounter. When he 
died, it was found that the coffin was too small; 
he was temporarily laid in the ground while a new 
one was made; when buried, it was decided that 
the coffin was too near the surface, and it was 
therefore transferred to a cavity dug in a rock ; 
lastly, when the estate was sold, many years after- 
ward, the family directed the coffin to be trans- 





























providing their coffins long beforehand, and keep 
ing them as objects pleasant to look at, or moral 
ly profitable as reminders of the fate of all, or 
useful for every-day purposes until the last and 
solemn use supervenes. A slater in Fifeshire, 
about forty years ago, made his own coffin, deco 
rated it with shells, and displayed it among other 
fancy shell-work in a room he called his grotto. 
Another North Briton, a cartwright, made his own 
coffin, and used it for a long time to hold his 
working tools; it was filled with sliding shelves, 
and the lid turned upon hinges. It is said that 
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many instances are met with in Scotland of work- 
ing-men constructing their own coffins “in leisure 
hours.” Alderman Jones, of Gloucester, about 
the close of the seventeenth century, had his cof- 
fin and his monument constructed beforehand ; not 
liking the shape of the nose carved on his effigy 
on the latter, he had a new one cut—just in time, 
for he died immediately after it was finished. 
One John Wheatley, of Nottingham, bought a 
coffin, and filled it with clove cordial; but he 
brought himself into bad repute by getting drunk 
too frequently, for his coffin became to him a sort 
of dram-shop. A young navy surgeon, who ac- 
companied the Duke of Clarence (afterward King 
William IV.) when he first went to sea as a royal 
middy, rose in after-life to an important position 
at Portsmouth; he had a favorite boat converted 
into a coffin, with the stern-piece fixed at its 
head, and kept it under his bed for many years. 
A married couple in Prussia provided themselves 
with coffins beforehand, and kept them in a sta- 
ble, where they were utilized as cupboards for 
the reception of various kinds of food; but the 
final appropriation of the coffins was marked by 
a singular contretemps. The man died; the widow 
packed the contents of both coftins into one, 
while the body was deposited in the other. By 
some mishap, the coffin full of eatables was low- 
ered into the grave. Next day the widow, open- 
ing the lid of the (supposed) cupboard, was scared 
at finding the dead body of her husband, Of 
course the interment had to be done all over 
again, with an interchange of coffins. 

The custom of being buried in an erect position 
has been frequently carried out. Ben Jonson was 
buried upright in Westminster Abbey—a cireum- 
stance which gave occasion for the following lines 
in the Jngoldshy Legends : 

“Even rare Ben Jonson, that famous wight, 

I am told is interred there bolt-upright, 

In just such a posture, beneath his bust, 

As Tray used to sit in to beg for a crust.” 
Military heroes have in more cases than one been 
buried by their men in upright positions on the 
battle-field, sometimes lance or spear in hand. 
One such was found at the Curragh of Kildare ; 
on opening an earthen tumulus, the skeleton of 
an old Irish chieftain was seen upright, with a 
barbed spear in or near one hand. 

It is of course quite easy to bury in an upright 
posture, by setting up the coffin on end; but 
where, as in many recorded instances, the body is 
placed in sitting posture, coffins were of necessity 
inadmissible. When the Emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa opened the tomb of Charlemagne at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he found the body of the great man 
seated on a kind of throne, as if alive, clad in 
imperial robes, bearing his sceptre in one hand 
and a copy of the Bible on his knees. At Shore- 
ditch church-yard, some years ago, a tomb could 
be seen from the high-road, placed there by a 
quack doctor named Dr. John Gardiner. Or, 
rather, it was a high head-stone, with an inscrip- 
tion denoting that the inclosed spot was his 
“last and best bedroom ;” he had the tomb and 
the inscription prepared some years before his 
death, and was (so rumor stated) buried in a sit- 
ting posture; but on this last point the evidence 
is not clear. 

Some folks have been buried with a mere apol- 
ogy for a coffin, and some folks have been buried 
without any coffin at all. A military officer, some 
half century or so ago, directed by his will that 
his body should be opened by medical men, bound 
round with cerecloth, and interred without a cof- 
fin in a particular part of the park. Acorns were 
to be sown on the spot, the most promising plant 
from which was to be allowed to grow there, “in 
order,” as he said, “that his remains might be 
useful in nourishing a sturdy British oak.” He 
left a legacy to his gardener to weed and water 
the plant. A large oak now marks the spot. 

With or without coffins, many persons have 
been buried in spots other than church-yards or 
grave-yards, such, for instance, as in their own 
gardens, farms, parks, or plantations. There is 
a family residence in Northamptonshire marked 
by the singularity of having a coffin placed as if 
it were a table in a summer-house. Sir William 
Temple, before his death in 1700, ordered his 
heart to be inclosed in a silver casket, and buried 
under a sun-dial in his own garden at Moor Park, 
opposite a particular window. Where the body 
was interred, we have no record. William Liber- 
ty, a brick-maker in Herts, was buried in a tomb 
constructed by himself at the side of a lonely 
footpath across a field, and room was afterward 
found in the same tomb for his widow. Sir 
James Tillie, of Pentillie Castle, Cornwall, was, at 
his own desire, laid under a tower in a summer- 
house in a favorite part of his park. Basker- 
ville, the printer, was buried under a windmill 
near his garden; a dancing-master, in a plantation 
near Macclesfield; a barrister, beneath a tower 
which he had built at Leith Hill, Surrey; a York- 
shire squire, in his own shrubbery, “ because he 
had passed some of the happiest hours of his life 
there; a shepherd of the Chiltern Hills, on the 
chalky slopes of the hills themselves, with an in- 
scription cut in the grassy covering. 

Many queer stories are extant, resting, however, 
on tolerably good authority, of bodies being left 
unburied, or in some way or other kept above- 
ground, in the hope of cunningly defeating some 
law or other. Just about a century ago a legacy of 
£25 a vear was left to a woman “so long as she 
remained above-ground.” Her husband, on her 
death, put a crafty interpretation on these words ; 
he rented a small room in a neighbor's house, and 
kept the body there in a coffin during the long 
period of nineteen years, receiving the annuity 
because the woman was still “ above-ground.” A 
gentleman, rather earlier in the same century, 
left orders that when dead he should be placed 
in a coffin perched up on end ina cellar. He had 
bequeathed all his property to charitable uses, and 
had a notion that his relatives would try to defy 
the will unless his body were kept unburied, that 
is, not actually interred in the ground. 
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a 
CHAPTER XLY. 
FIRE CHIEF, 

NEXT morning, as we drove away from Deca- 
tur, a cold white fog lay all along the broad val- 
lev of the Missouri; but by-and-by the sun drank 
it up, and the warm light seemed to wake into ac- 
tivity all the abounding animal life of that bro- 
ken and wooded country that skirts the prairie. 
There were clouds of reed-birds rising from the 
swamps as we approached; now and again a 
mourning-dove quietly flew across; large hawks 
hovered high in air; and so abundant were the 
young quail that it seemed as if our horses were 
continually about to trample down a brood coolly 
crossing the road. We saw the gopher running 
into his hole, and the merry little chipmunk eying 
us as we passed; and at one point we gave a bad- 
ger a bit of a chase, the animal quietly trotting 
down the road in front of us. The air was cool 
and pleasant. Dragon-flies flashed, and butter- 
flies fluttered across in the sunlight; it was a 
beautiful morning. 

And at last we were told that we were on the 
reservation lands, though nothing was visible but 
the broken bluffs and the open prairie beyond, 
and on our right the immense valley of the Mis- 
souri. But in time we came to a farm, and drove 
up to a very well built house, and here we made 
the acquaintance of H F , who most court- 
eously offered to act as our guide for the day. 
He took a seat in our vehicle; and though he was 
rather shy and silent at first, this constraint soon 
wore off. And Lady Sylvia regarded our new ac- 
quaintance with a great friendliness and interest, 
for had she not heard the heroic story of his broth- 
er, the last chief of the Omahas, “ Logan of the 
Fires ?”—how, when his tribe was being pursued 
by the savage Sioux, and when there seemed to 
be no escape from extermination, he himself, as 
night fell, went off and kindled fire after fire, so 
as to lead the enemy after him; and how he had 
the proud satisfaction of knowing, when he was 
taken and killed, that he had saved the life of 
every man, woman, and child of his followers. 
We did not wonder that the brother of the hero 
was regarded witli much respect by the Omahas— 
in fact, there was a talk, at the time of our visit, 
of the smaller chiefs, or heads of families, elect- 
ing him chief of the tribe. Indeed, the story re- 
flected some romantic lustre on the peaceful Oma- 
has themselves, and we began to cherish a proper 
contempt for their neighbors, the Winnebagoes— 
the broken remnant of the tribe which committed 
the horrible massacres in Minnesota some years 
ago, and which, after having been terribly punish- 
ed and disarmed, was transferred by the govern- 
ment to the prairie land adjoining the Missouri. 

But for the time being we kept driving on and 
on, without seeing Winnebago, or Omaha, or any 
sign of human life or occupation: Nothing but 
the vast and endless billows of the prairie—a 
beautiful yellow-green in the sun—receding into 
the faint blue-white of the horizon; while all 
around us was a mass of flowers, the Michael- 
mas-daisy being especially abundant; while the 
air was every where scented with the aromatic 
fragrance of the may-weed. We had now quite 
lost sight of the Missouri Valley, and were pur- 
suing a path over this open prairie which seemed 
to lead to no place in particular. But while this 
endless plain seemed quite unbroken, bare, and 
destitute of trees, it was not really so. It was 
intersected by deep and sharp gullies—the beds 
of small tributaries of the Missouri, and the sides 
of these gullies were lined with dense brush-wood 
and trees. It was certainly a country likely to 
charm the heart of a tribe of Indians, if only they 
were allowed to have weapons and to return to 
their former habits, for it offered every facility 
for concealment and ambuscade. But all that is 
a thing of the past, so far as the Missouri Indi- 
ans are concerned; their young men have not 
even the chance—taken by the young men of ap- 
parently peaceable tribes living on other reserva- 
tions—of stealing quietly away to the Sioux; for 
the Sioux and the Umahas have ever been deadly 
enemies. 

The danger we encountered in descending into 
these gullies was not that of being surprised and 
having our hair removed, but of the vehicle to 
which we clung toppling over and going head- 
long to the bottom. These break-neck approach- 
es to the rude wooden bridges, where there were 
bridges at all, were the occasion of much excite- 
ment; and our friendly guide, who seemed to treat 
the fact of the vehicle hovering in air, as if un- 
certain which way to fall, with much indifference, 
must have arrived at the opinion that English- 
women were much given to screaming when their 
heads were bumped together. In fact, at one 
point they refused to descend in the carriage. 
They got out and scrambled down on foot; and 
the driver, with that rare smile one sees on the 
face of a man who has been hardened into gravi- 
ty by the life of an early settler, admitted that, 
if the vehicle had been full, it would most assured- 
ly have pitched over. 

At length we descried, on the green slope of 
one of the far undulations, three teepees—tall, 








| narrow, conical tents, with the tips of the poles 





on which the canvas is stretched appearing at the 
top, and forming a funnel for the smoke—and 
near them a herd of ponies. But there were no 
human beings visible, and our path did not ap- 
proach these distant tents. The first of the In- 
dians we encountered gave us rather a favorable 
impression of the physique of the Omahas. He 
was a Stalwart young fellow; his long black hair 
plaited; a blue blanket thrown round his square 
shoulders, He stood aside to let the vehicle pass, 
and eved us somewhat askance. The few words 
that F addressed to him, and which he an- 
swered, were of course unintelligible to us. Then 
we overtook three or four more, men and women, 
in various attire; but, altogether, they were bet- 
ter in appearance and more independent in man- 
ner than the gypsy-looking Indians we had seen 
skulking around the confines of the towns, in 
more or less ‘‘ civilized” dress, and not without a 
side-glance for unconsidered trifles. These, we 
were told, were mostly Pawnees, though the Win- 
nebagoes have in some measure taken to the neigh- 
borhood of the towns on the chance of getting a 
stray dollar by digging. After we passed these 
few stragglers we were apparently once more on 
the tenantless prairies; but doubtless the Indians 
who prefer to live in their teepees out on the 
plain, rather than accept the semi-civilization of 
the agency, had taken to the hollows, so that the 
country around us was not quite the desert that 
it seemed to be. 

But a great honor was in store for us. When 
it was proposed that we should turn aside from 
our path and visit the wigwam of Fire Chief, one 
of the heads of the small communities into which 
the tribe is divided, some scruples were express- 
ed, for we held that no human being, whether he 
was a poet laureate or a poor Indian, liked to have 
his privacy invaded from motives of mere curi- 
osity. Then we had no presents to offer him as 
an excuse. 

“No tobacco?” said our good-natured guide, 
with a smile. “An Indian never refuses to- 
bacco.” 

The news of our approach to the wigwam was 
doubtless conveyed ahead, for we saw some dusky 
children scurry away and disappear like rabbits. 
The building was a large one; the base of it be- 
ing a circular and substantial wall of mud and 
turf apparently about ten feet high; the conical 
roof sloping up from the wall being chiefly com- 
posed of the trunks of trees, leaving a hole at the 
summit for the escape of smoke. We descended 
from our vehicles, and, crouching down, pushed 
aside the buffalo-skin that served for door, and 
entered the single and spacious apartment which 
contained Fire Chief, his wives, children, and rel- 
atives. For a second or two we could scarcely 
see any thing, so blinding was the smoke; but 
presently we made out that all round the circular 
wigwam, which was probably between thirty and 
forty feet in diameter, was a series of beds, to- 
ward which the squaws and children had retreat- 
ed, while in the middle of the place, seated on a 
buffalo-skin in front of the fire, was the chief 
himself. He took no notice of our entrance. He 
stared into the fire as we seated ourselves on 
a bench; but one or two of the younger women, 
from out the dusky recesses, gazed with obvi- 
ous wonder on these strange people from a dis- 
tant land. Fire Chief is a large and powerful- 
looking man, with a sad and worn face ; obviously 
a person of importance, for he wore an armlet of 
silver, and ear-rings of the same material, and his 
moccasins of buffalo hide were very elaborately 
embroidered with beads and porcupine quills, 
while the dignity of his demeanor was quite ap- 
palling. 

“Will you take a cigar, Sir?” said the lieu- 
tenant, who had vainly endeavored to get one of 
the children to come near him. 

Fire Chief did not answer. He only stared into 
the smouldering wood before him. But when the 
cigar was presented to him, he took it, and lit it 
with a bit of burning stick, resuming his air of 
absolute indifference. 

“Does he not speak English ?” said Lady Syl- 
via, in an under-tone, to our guide, who had been 
conversing with him in his own tongue. 

“They don’t know much English,” said F ‘ 
with a smile, “and what they d\. know, they don’t 
care to speak. But he asks me to tell you that 
one of the young men is sick. That is he in the 
bed over there. And he says he has not been 
very well himself lately.” 

“Will you tell him,” said Lady Sylvia, gently, 
“that we have come about five thousand miles 
from our homes, and that we are greatly pleased 
to see him, and that we hope he and the young 
man will very soon be well again ?” 

When this message was conveyed to the chief, 
we rose and took our departure, and he took no 
more notice of our leaving than our coming. 
Shall we say that we felt, on getting outside, 
rather “mean ;” that the fact of our being « 
pack of inquisitive tourists was rather painful to 
us; that we mentally swore we should not “ in- 
terview” another human being, Indian or poet 
laureate, during the whole course of our miserable 
lives? Our self-consciousness in this respect was 
not at all shared by our good friend from Omaha, 
who was driving one of the two vehicles, and who 
seemed to regard the Indian as a very peculiar 
sort of animal, decidedly less than human, but 
with his good points all the same. Was it not 
he who told us that story about his wife having 
been one day alone in her house—many years 
ago, when the early settlers found the Indians 
more dangerous neighbors than they are now— 
and engaged in baking, when two or three In- 
dians came to the door and asked for bread ? 
She offered them an old loaf: they would not 
have it; they insisted on having some of the 
newly baked bread, and they entered the house to 
seize it; whereupon this courageous house-mis- 
tress took up her rolling-pin and laid about her, 
driving her enemy forthwith out of the door. But 
the sequel of the story has to be told. Those 
very Indians, whenever they came that way, never 











passed the house without bringing her a present 
—a bit of venison, some quail, or what not—and 
the message they presented with the game was 
always this: “Brave squaw! Brave squaw!” 
which shows that there is virtue in a rolling-pin, 
and that heroism, and the recognition of it, did 
not die out with the abandonment of chain armor. 

We also heard a story which suggests that the 
Indian, if an inferior sort of animal, is distinetly 
a reasoning one. Some years ago a missionary 
arrived in these parts, and was greatly shocked 
to find on the first Sunday of his stay that these 
Indians who had taken to agriculture were bus- 
ily planting maize. He went out and conjured 
them to cease, assuring them that the God whom 
he worshiped had commanded people to do no 
work on the Sabbath, and that nothing would 
come of tieir toil if they committed this sin. The 
Indians listened gravely, and having staked off 
the piece of ground they had already planted, de- 
sisted from work. After that they never worked 
on Sunday except within this inclosure ; but then 
this inclosure got the extra day’s hoeing and tend- 
ing. When harvest came, behold! the space that 
had been planted and tended on Sunday produced 
a far finer crop than any adjacent part, and no 
doubt the Indians came to their own conclusions 
about the predictions of the missionary. Any- 
how, whether the legend be true or not, the Oma- 
has retain their original faith. 

At length we reached the agency—a small col- 
lection of houses scattered about among trees— 
and here there were some greater signs of life. 
Small groups of Indians, picturesque enough with 
their colored blankets and their leggings of buf- 
falo hide, stood lounging about, pretending not 
to see the strangers, but taking furtive glances 
all the same, while now and again a still more 
picturesque figure in scarlet pants and with swing- 
ing arms would ride by on his pony, no doubt 
bound for his teepee out on the plain. Alas! the 
only welcome we received from any of the In- 
dians was accorded us by a tall and bony idiot, 
who greeted us with a friendly “ How?” and a 
grin. We had our horses taken out, we were 
hospitably entertained by the agent, a sober and 
sedate Quaker, and then we went out for a stroll 
round the place, which included an inspection of 
the store, the blacksmith’s shop, and other means 
for assisting the Indians to settle down to a peace- 
ful agricultural life. 

Our party unanimously came to the opinion— 
having conversed to the extent of ‘ How ?” with 
one Indian, and that Indian an idiot—that the 
preference of the Indians for remaining paupers 
on the hands of the government rather than take 
to tilling the ground is natural. The Indian, by 
tradition and instinct, is a gentleman. Of all the 
races of the world, he is the nearest approach one 
can get to the good old English squire. He loves 
horses ; he gives up his life to hunting and shoot- 
ing and fishing; he hasn’t a notion in his head 
about “boetry and bainting ;” and he considers 
himself the most important person on the face 
of the earth. But the Indian is the more astute 
of the two. Long ago he evolved the ingenious 
theory that as his success in the chase depended 
on his nerves being in perfect order, it would 
never do for him to attack the ordinary rough 
work of existence; and hence he turned over to 
his wife or wives the tending of the horses, the 
building of the teepees, the procuring of fuel— 
in fact, all the work that needed any exertion. 
This is one point on which the English country 
gentleman is at a disadvantage, although we have 
heard of one sensible man who invariably let his 
wife fill and screw up his cartridges for him. 

And you expect this native gentleman to throw 
aside the sport that has been the occupation and 
passion of his life, and take to digging with a 
shovel for a dollar a day? How would your 
Yorkshire squire like that? He would not do 
it at all. He would expect the government that 
deprived him of his land to give him a pension, 
however inadequate, and the wherewithal to keep 
body and soul together. He would go lounging 
about in an apathetic fashion, trying to get as 
much for his money as possible at the govern- 
ment stores, smoking a good deal, and being the 
reverse of communicative with the impertinent 
persons who came a few thousand miles to stare 
at him. And if the government stopped his 
drink, and would not let him have even a glass 
of beer— But this is carrying the parallel to 
an impossibility: no existing government could 
so far reduce Yorkshire; there would have been 
such an outburst of revolution as the world has 
never yet seen. 

We set out on our return journey, taking an- 
other route over the high-lying prairie land. And 
at about the highest point we came to the burial- 
mound, or rather burial-house, of White Cow. 
When the old chief was dying, he said, “ Bury 
me on a high place, where I can see the boats of 
the white men pass up and down the river.” 
Was his friendly ghost sitting there, then, in the 
warm light of the afternoon, amid the fragrant 
scent of the may-weed? Anyhow, if White Cow 
could see any boats on the Missouri, his spectral 
eyes must have been keener than ours, for we 
could not see a sign of any craft whatsoever on 
that distant line of silver. 

Strangely enough, we had just driven away from 
this spot when an ebject suddenly presented itself 
to our startled gaze which might have been White 
Cow himself * out for a dauner.” A more ghast- 
ly spectacle was never seen than this old and 
withered Indian—a tall man, almost naked, and 
so shrunken and shriveled that every bone in his 
body was visible, while the skin of the mummy- 
like face had been pulled back from his mouth, 
so that he grinned like a spectre. He was stand- 








ing apart from the road, quite motionless, and he 
carried nothing in his hand; but all the same, 
both our horses at the same moment plunged 
aside so as nearly to leave the path, and were not 
We forgot 
if he knew this spectre, or whether 
Certainly horses don't 


quieted for some minutes afterward. 
to ask F. 
it was really White Cow. 
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often shy because of the ghastly appearance of a 
human being. 

That night we reached Decatur again, and had 
some more pelican of the wilderness and prunes. 
Then the women went up stairs, doubtless to have 
a talk about the promised addition to our party, 
and we went outside to listen to the conversation 
of the tall, uncouth, unkempt 7 who were 
seated on a bench smoking. We heard a good 
deal about the Indian, and se ie attempts to 

‘ civilize” him. From some other things we had 
heard out there we had begun to w onder whether 
civilization was to be defined as the art of acquir- 
ing greenbacks without being too particular about 
the means. However, it appears that on one point 
the Indians have outstripped civilization. The In- 
dian women, who had in by-gone years sometimes 
to go on long marches with their tribe in time of 
war, are said to have discovered a secret which 
the fashionable women of Paris would give their 
ears to know. But they keep it a profound secret; 
so perhaps it is only a superstition. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





ENCORE UN JOUR. 


ANOTHER day! another night! 
Flying, flying, fled! 
Another link from the dwindling chain 
That drags us to the dead! 
What, after all, are life and death 
But names for Toil and Rest? 
Something and nothing; sleep perchance 
Betwixt the two, the best! 








HANS. 


ANS is black but comely. Tall he stands 

among his fellows, like Saul among the 
prophets. Well- proportioned he is, well - favor- 
ed, and possibly a little vain. When he conde- 
scends to consort with his kindred, they regard 
him with awe not unmixed with envy. But not 
often does he favor his family with his society, 
nor will he tolerate too frequent visits from them. 
Their ways are not his ways, and he looks with 
scorn and pity upon those in the condition of life 
to which he was born, affecting the walk and 
conversation of higher circles. Dignified he is, 
but social withal, and a lover of good company. 
Nothing pleases him better than the merry chat- 
ter of children or enlivening table-talk ; but the 
monotonous clangor of gossip his cousins keep up 
at their evening gatherings excites his wrath, and 
calls forth contemptuous protests. 

He is, however, kindly disposed, and will en- 
tertain his poor relations with hospitality that 
must seem to them quite princely. But they 
must not press upon him in too great numbers ; 
two or three at a time are quite enough; and 
if more come, Hans will drive them off with 
more haste than ceremony. Whether or not he 
distinguishes any among them with expecial fa- 
vor it is impossible to say; they all appear ex- 
actly alike to ordinary observation, and it is 
doubtful if Hans himself knows one from anoth- 
er. But when he raises his voice and lays about 
him right and left with sturdy blows to scatter 
his overcrowding company, they all make off with 
absurd and fearful haste, except two or three, 
which remain undisturbed in the midst of the riot. 
Those which stand fast so confidently may per- 
haps be particular friends. 

Sometimes, of a winter’s morning, a party of 
Hans’s relations will arrive bright and early, 
long before he is ready to receive them. They 
will not come to the house, but stand off at a re- 
spectful distance and hail him, softly at first, but 
louder as they grow tired of waiting. Hans 
takes no notice of their calls on such occasions, 
unless some one of our household, annoyed by 
the noise, calls his attention to it. Then he flies 
out in a rage, and gives the offenders a specimen 
of what our boys call “a grand bounce.” But if 
his visitors are discreet, and wait patiently until 
his majesty has enjoyed his own royal breakfast, 
he will treat them to the best the house affords 
without stint. He is very fond of buckwheat 
cakes, for instance—a taste which his cousins 
seem to share—and when he is looking up a 
meal for them, if the cook happens to send in a 
plateful fresh from the kitchen, he will snatch 
the whole pile and lumber off to the garden with 
it, in high glee. 

After feeding them well, he will occasionally 
accompany his guests in their seemingly aimless 
excursions about the neighborhood, but this is a 
rare compliment, and he usually dismisses them 
at the bottom of the garden. In the spring, 
however, there are three or four weeks when he 
lives with his kindred most of the time. A heavy 
rain or snow fall will always bring him home, and 
in February and March we can tell when bad 
weather is coming, as Hans is sure to return sev- 
eral hours in advance of the storm; but if the 
season is pleasant, we see very little of his sable 
highness during the early spring. 

Our family are all fond of animals, and much 
given to making pets of them, but none of us are 
scientific naturalists enough to know if crows are 
considered more intelligent than other creatures, 
We are certain, however, that Hans exhibits more 
attributes of mind than any other bird or beast 
we ever encountered. We have several sagacious 


dogs, wise cats, and knowing fowls, and our 
horses, oxen, and other dependents have been 


trained and taught in a manner to astonish our 
neighbors by their learning; we had, too, for 
some years a little ape which we thought remark- 
ably bright ; but none of these ever gave evidence 
of any thing like the intellectual capacity that 
Hans possesses. His perceptions are very quick, 
his memory wonderful, his power of concentrated 
attention unbounded, and his imitative ability is 
only limited by his alert and vigorous mind be- 
ing in a crow’s body. His mistress says he un- 
derstands any thing that is said to him, and he 
can learn any thing but speech. He even tries 








to talk, with curious approaches toward success, 
and he can imitate the voice and call of every 
creatureeon the place. He can crow like a cock, 
bark like a dog, whinny like a horse, and moo 
like a cow. None of these performances are per- 
fect, but they are quite as good as the similar at- 
tempts of the average boy. He can also coo and 
cackle and quack exactly like the doves and hens 
and ducks, and it pleases him mightily to puzzle 
the fowls with confusing calls, or to set the whole 
barn-yard in commotion at once. He delights es- 
pecially in teasing the hens and young chickens, 
and often sets them running about in distress by 
peeping and clucking judiciously in some hidden 
corner ; and, worse still, he will steal the eggs from 
under some hopeful Biddy, and break them before 
her stupid eyes, leaving her to incubate on noth- 
ing. But he is not malicious, and will do a good 
turn quite as readily as play a trick. He will 
break the ice in winter for the ducks after it is 
frozen half an inch thick ; and in the spring, if 
the hens scream to him that there is a chicken- 
hawk about, he will “go for” the marauder, in 
the language of his junior owners, “ like a jolly 
little black eagle.” 

Hans is the only animal we ever had or ever 
heard of really able to count. He can count up 
to five. When he flies to a window, and asks to 
be let in, if we give a single tap upon the glass, 
he will answer with one stroke of his beak; two 
taps he will answer with two, three taps with 
three, four taps with four, and five taps with five. 
Further he can not go, and if we try him beyond 
tive, he will fly off, mortified and discomfited. 
He will answer in the same way for a nut ora 
raisin—that is, if in the mood; if not, he is dumb 
as an oyster. 

He has learned to appreciate good cooking, and 
will no longer eat raw food, unless very hungry. 
At the same time he seems to retain a memory of 
his natural appetites, and will hunt rats and mice 
or chase a flying beetle as sharply as his untamed 
brethren. In warm weather our cooking is done 
in an open summer kitchen, and Hans watches 
the operations there with the shrewdest attention. 
One morning a piece of corned beef was put into 
the pot to boil for dinner, and Hans supervised 
the work with especial interest, hovering about 
the stove and hopping around the table, very im- 
pudent and very much in the way. There is 
nothing he fears so much as any danger of burn- 
ing; but after the cover was put on the pot, he 
lifted it off several times, at the risk of a scorch, 
to see the boiling was going on all right, making 
himself so busy and meddlesome that his mistress 
had to drive him away with a spat from a wood- 
en spoon. He went off, and was gone perhaps 
anhour. Then he returned, bringing in his beak 
a little frog, having evidently been down to the 
swamp to capture the poor little victim. Disre- 
garding his dread of heat, he flew to the stove, 
clawed the cover from the steaming pot, and 
plumped his frog in to boil with the beef. 

He recognizes the people who come to our 
place more quickly than the dogs do, and will 
fight tramps or suspicious-looking persons with 
great pluck and spirit, snatching off their hats, 
tearing their hair, and dashing his dangerous 
beak at them until they turn and flee away. 
Then he will hasten to the house and celebrate 
his triumph with ridiculous pride, strutting up 
and down, flapping his wings, and cawing vocif- 
erously, 

We had a hired man at one time named Hein- 
rich, whom Hans detested and quarreled with 
persistently. He was a sullen, ill-conditioned 
fellow whom no one liked, and we afterward 
learned he was a bad character, escaped from 
prison, which the children declared accounted 
for Hans’s animosity. One summer morning 
Heinrich and the bird had a squabble at the 
pump, in which Blackie got worsted, receiving a 
thorough drenching with dirty water. He did 
not give up the fight, however, but followed the 
men afield, and, watching his opportunity, flew 
up over his enemy’s head and dropped a good- 
sized stone, which lit square on the back of 
Heinrich’s neck, and knocked him flat in the fur- 
row. This is a trick Hans has practiced a good 
deal, taking a clam or any thing he wants to 
break and dropping it on a stone in the yard as 
straight as a plumb-line. 

It appears the crow’s revenge did not stop with 
the stone. When noon-time came Heinrich’s 
dinner pail was missing, and could not be found, 
though we all hunted high and low. Heinrich 
charged Hans with stealing it, and he probably 
did, as in November following, when the barn- 
yard pond was drained, there was the tin pail in 
the deepest corner. Besides, Hans had been 
convicted of robbing the pail more than once 
before. Heinrich carried a sly bottle in it some- 
times, and Blackie had been discovered on sev- 
eral occasions in an abominable state of intoxi- 
cation, with the bottle either empty or pretty 
well drained near at hand. 

After the episode of the stone Heinrich vowed 
he would kill the crow, and, though we dis- 
charged him, he hung about the neighborhood 
several days with a gun over his shoulder. But 
Hans was too wary to be caught. He disappear- 
ed in the swamp, and did not return until his foe 
had departed. 

The bird’s dislike to Heinrich was the more 
marked as he generally makes friends with our 
work-folk. He knows the houses of such as live 
in the neighborhood, and frequently visits them, 
usually bringing home some stolen token to show 
where he has been. At breakfast one morning 
we had a talk about sending for Gottlieb, one of 
our foremen, who lives about two miles from us. 
Hans heard what we said, and after breakfast 
away he flew, returning presently with a pipe in 
his claw. In the course of an hour Gottlieb came 
over and told us Hans had snatched the pipe out 
of his mouth and made off with it, so he con- 
cluded we wanted to see him. 

It will be seen that Hans has no conscience. 
His hostility to evil-disposed vagabonds would 





seem to argue some sense of right and wrong, 
but his fondest admirers have to admit that he 
is in many respects a graceless scamp. He will 
drink wine or liquor to shameless excess every 
time he gets a chance, and no cologne, or medi- 
cine even, with alcohol in it, is safe in our house 
from his craving for strong waters. Then he is 
the most incorrigible thief that ever lived. He 
will steal any thing he can carry, and no rewards 
or punishments, or any other means that we have 
been able to devise, have the slightest effect in 
checking this vice. He is a natural-born robber, 
and will never reform. Furthermore, his imper- 
tinent curiosity is insatiable, alert, and ever active. 
He picks and pries into any thing and every thing, 
pulls to pieces or breaks any article that he fan- 
cies should be looked into, scatters hidden treas- 
ures all over the house, brings to light any little 
secret that may be going on in the most embar- 
rassing way, and destroys more than he is worth 
every day in the week. 

But, bad as he is, we would not part with him 
for his weight in gold. Some one of us always 
stands ready to defend him in his endless scrapes, 
and when the vexation of the moment is over, we 
are all ready to declare that there is no more intel- 
ligent, pleasant, interesting, entertaining compan- 
ion about the place than good- for-nothing Hans. 





Ladies’ Fall and Winter Wrappings, 
Figs. 1-7. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FIGS. 4 AND 6. 
See illustration on page 733. 

Fig. 1.—Sreerian Cioak. This wrapping, in 
the shape of a visite, is made of heavy black 
damassée silk, lined and wadded, and trimmed 
with braid, passementerie ornaments, and fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Servian Sacque. This sacque is of 
seal brown basket cloth, bound and trimmed with 
braid and buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Bui@arian Sacque. This pretty wrap- 
ping is of moss or mixed brown and white bou- 
rette cloth, edged with a narrow fold of tourterelle 
gray faille, and trimmed with folds of tourterelle 
gray silk and satin, and pearl buttons. 

Fig. 4.—RotumMantian CLoaK AND WALKING 
Skirt (with Cur Paper Patrern). The Rouma- 
nian cloak is one of the most popular models of 
the season for a comfortable and at the same 
time stylish cloak. It is well adapted to any 
heavy material, such as the soft flexible camel’s- 
hair cloths that are nearly half an inch thick, 
basket cloth, black Lyons velvet, or rich black 
silk warmly wadded or lined with squirrel-lock 
fur. This ample garment almost covers the en- 
tire figure. The front is straight and single- 
breasted. The sides have Dolman-like sleeves 
cut in with the side form of the back, while the 
under part is sewed to the front. The side forms 
of the back begin on the shoulders, making long 
stylish seams. The neck is finished by a stand- 
ing bias band lined with silk. Fur bands, feath- 
er ruches, and fringe trim these garments hand- 
somely. Plainer garments are trimmed with very 
wide and heavy braids. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK AND WALKING SKIRT. 
Roumanian Cioak.—This pattern is in five 

pieces—front, back, side body, under part of the 
sleeve, and collar. Cut the front with the long 
straight edge laid on the edge of the goods, turn- 
ing the hem as notched top and bottom. Cut the 
collar bias, and the remaining pieces lengthwise 
of the goods. This garment is fitted loosely in 
front, and closes with buttons and button-holes. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by three long 
seams, a middle seam and side body seams ex- 
tending from the shoulder the entire length. The 
side body and upper sleeve are combined in one 
piece. Close the three seams in the back and 
under-arm seam. Join the under part of the 
sleeve to the upper by meeting the notches. 
Close the shoulder seam, and sew in the front 
and under part of the sleeve according to the 
notches. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. Join the collar to the neck by meeting 
the notches, and turn over in the line of perfora- 
tions. Trim the edge of the garment and sleeve 
with deep fringe headed with a feather ruche. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 3 yards. 

WALKING Skirt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, and two side gores. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edges laid on a 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gores. Join together by the 
notches. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 4 yards. 





Fig. 5.—Toviovse Cioak. This wrapping, 
which is the fashionable novelty of the season 


lately described in our New York Fashions article, 
is of gray cloth, richly trimmed with passemen- 
terie ornaments, cord, fringe, and pearl buttons. 

Fig. 6.—P evna PELIsse AND WALKING SKIRT 
(with Cut Paper Pattern). This costume is 
commended for its comfortable cloak, shaped in 
the long slender pelisse style now in vogue. It 
is really a long single-breasted sacque made to 
follow closely the outlines of the figure, yet loose 
enough to slip off and on easily over an ordinary 
walking costume. The front is fitted by a dart, 
there is a seam under each arm to slope it prop- 
erly, and the back has long side form seams be- 
ginning on the shoulders. This wrap may be very 
elegantly made of alternating gores of black vel- 
vet and armure silk, or of velvet with cloth gores, 
or else entirely of any one material, either cloth, 
velvet, or silk. In the original from which the 
picture is taken there is a broad plastron of vel- 
vet down the front laid upon the fronts of heavy 
repped silk. The back is alternately of velvet 
and of silk. The trimming is a ruche of os- 
trich tips for a border, while buttons and mock 
button-holes trim the velvet gores, and passemen- 





terie tassels are on the pockets. The skirt is of 
black silk, trimmed with knife-pleatings. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLEVNA PELISSE AND WALKING SKIRT. 
PLevNa Pe.isse.—This pattern is in five pieces 

—front, back, side body for the back, sleeve, and 
pocket. This garment is fitted in front by one 
dart on each side and under-arm seam, extend- 
ing from the armhole down below the waist line ; 
this seam is cut out in the line of perforations be- 
fore basting. The back is adjusted to the figure 
by a middle seam and a second seam from the 
shoulder, both seams extending the entire length 
of the garment. Cut the front by placing the 
long straight edge on the edge of the goods, turn- 
ing the hem as notched top and bottom. Cut the 
remaining pieces lengthwise of the goods. Put 
the pattern together by the notches and perfora- 
tions. Place the pocket on the side by meeting 
the perforations. Cut the under part of the sleeve 
by the perforations ; close the seams, placing the 
longer one at the notch in the back, and the short- 
er one at that in the front part of the armhole, 
and holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for shoulder 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Trim the neck, sleeves, and bottom edge of the 

garment with feather trimming. Close the entire 

front with buttons and button-holes. 

Quantity of material, double width, 3} yards. 

WALKING Skrrt.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two side gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on a fold of the goods. Cut two pieces each 
like the pattern given of the side gores. Put to- 
gether by the notches. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width (for a me- 
dium-sized person), 4 yards, 





Fig. 7.—MasanrELto Sacque. This graceful 
wrapping is of gray bourette, edged with silver- 
fox, and trimmed with clair de lune passementerie 
galloon and tassels. 





Mazquise Polonaise and Demi-trained 
Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 732. 

FPNHIS elegant dress is of olive brown velvet 

and pale blue silk. The long marquise po- 
lonaise of velvet is fastened at the throat, and 
slopes away like a cut-away coat to show a cui- 
rass vest of pale blue silk. The back of this 
polonaise is two long breadths of velvet of the 
useful twenty-seven-inch width. There is a long 
seam down the middle of the back, and two side 
form seams, one of which begins on the shoul- 
der; these side forms extend very low in the new 
style. The lower part of the middle seam is left 
open, and trimmed around; some pleats in the 
middle seam draw back the fullness from the 
hips, and these pleats are concealed beneath sash 
ends and loops that begin on the left front at the 
end of the vest. The vest is sewed on the shoul- 
der and side seams with the sloped velvet front. 
Coming from under the vest is side-pleating of 
silk reaching from the belt to the foot. On these 
pleats are set two long slender panels of velvet 
edged with knife-pleating. The hack breadths are 
trimmed with pleated flounces. The sleeves are of 
silk with velvet cuffs. This is a handsome model 
for black velvet and silk combination dresses, or 
for colored suits of two shades. The scarf s sash 
loops are of the color of the skirt, lined with that 
of the polonaise. Owing to its simplicity, this 
model is also used for woolen and silk costumes. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
a POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 


Marquise Potonatse.—This pattern is in five 


pieces—front, vest, back, sleeve, and cuff. Place 
the vest front on the edge of the goods. The 


notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn down the hem. Cut the other parts length- 
wise. Arrange the perforated waist line of the 
back even on the thread of the material. Take 
up the darts and cross basque seam at the per- 
forations in the basque front and vest. Join the 
seams according to the notches and perforations. 
The vest fronts are joined with the basque in the 
darts, and in the shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The back is adjusted to the figure by a middle 
seam left open below the pleating, a second seam 
from the shoulder, and a side body seam from 
the armhole extending below the waist line. These 
seams are cut out in the lines of perforations be- 
fore basting. For drapery lay three pleats turn- 
ing up on the middle seam by placing the four 
perforations evenly together. Cut the under part 
of the sleeve as perforated, gather between the 
notches on the long edge at the elbow, and close 
the seam; the under part of the sleeve is quite 
narrow. Place the notch in the top of the sleeve 
even with the notch in the back of the armhole, 
and the short seam to the notch in the front, and 
hold the rounding part of the sleeve slightly full 
when sewing. Cut the cuff with the short straight 
edge on a fold of the goods, and join to the sleeve 
by the notches. Close the front of the vest with 
buttons and button-holes. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for shoulder and under-arm seams, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, twenty-seven inches wide, 
for a medium-sized person, 7 yards. 

DeMI-TRAINED Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edges laid on the 
fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. The front gore is 
trimmed from top to bottom by five side pleats, 
each side turning toward the middle. Join the 
skirt according to the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, 74 yards. 

Quantity of material for pleating, 24 yards. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Novemser 17, 1877. 
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MARQUISE POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Ser Paar 731.) 


HOUSE TOILETTE.—[See Pace 734.] 





[Cut Paper Patterns of the Marquise Polonaise and Demi-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 
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Fig. 7.—MAsANretzo Sacqve. 





-ER PATTERN). 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig. 4, Roumanian Cloak and Walking Skirt, and Fig. 6, Plevna Pelisse and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit.) 
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Fig. 5.—Tov.ovse Cuoak. 








INGS (WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FIGS. 4 AND 6).—[Ser Pace 731.] 
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Fig. 4.—Roumantan Croak aND WALKING SKIRT (WITH 


Cut Paper PATTERN). 


Figs. 1-7.—LADIES’ WINTER WRAI 


Fig. 3.—BvuLG@aRtaAn Sacave. 
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HOUSE TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 732. 

apes elegant toilette is of plain blue faille, 

combined with the striped faille that is be- 
ing revived in Paris. The Pompadour cuirass 
basque is of light blue silk, striped with old gold 
color in inch-wide stripes. The elbow sleeves are 
plain blue with old gold trimmings. The blue 
skirt has trimming straight down the front of 
striped silk and buttons, with plain blue panels of 
upturned folds on each side. The back breadths 
are covered with clusters of knife-pleatings, and 
some wide striped flounces edged with plain knife- 
pleatings are on the train. Bows of old gold rib- 
bon trim the sides and back of the skirt. Plain 
linen lingerie is edged with the new church lace, 
which also trims the sleeves and the front of the 
skirt. 


THAT WIFE OF MINE 
Has the happy faculty of always appearing about 
ten years younger than she really is. Her secret 
is in knowing how to use Laird’s “ Bloom of 
Youth.” It keeps the complexion fresh and 
blooming.—[ Com. | 





Frank Leste, Esq., of the “Illustrated Week- 
ly,” says: “For some time past I have been 
using Burnett's Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.” —[ Com. | 





ADVE RTISHM ENTS. 


Mile, ELISE COUDEN, 


No. 7 West 30th St., 
(SUCCESSOR TO Mme. FERRERO), 
Has now on exhibition the very latest styles of FALL 
and WINTER 


Bonnets and Round Hats, 


From all the leading houses in Paris. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellentthing inmanuand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 

treshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 

ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is ‘com- 

pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 

praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 

nie especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by  Drugy rints ory where, 


YATITN ny) ‘ Manufacturers and 
B EN | 1, EY B ROS., Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp tor C atalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Koman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
yroidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 
_ Embroide ry to order is the trade | in any quantity. 





“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
having cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, wa, ei ge to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but, allowing it to escape through 
the portorstions, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


D.C, HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample }¢- - 
and 1-lb, packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods, 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular, 

TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


NE YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, ype RS 
Miss WEA wg Ht v 


5.& J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS 
858 Broadway, near 14th St. 


Ladies’ and Children’s feet neatly fitted with finest 
quality Shoes at lowest prices. 


IMPORTANT To LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing injurious. Any druggist will prepare it for 
35 cents. Circulars may be hod te enclosing stamp to 

MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New 




















York City. 


R. w 1EN ER, ‘Manufacturer or 


strich Feather 


295 6th Av [ees bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Classes in Art and Medieval Needle-work, Lace- 











work, decoration in China and Pottery, will com- | 


mence October 15th, at 4 East 20th Street, N. Y. 


6 ‘MIXED CARDS, with name ‘and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


Ub. cNTHE » SONS, 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fieru Avence, 


Broadway & 28d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 
N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 
250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work tt How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. to ac- 
quire the art of Poonah Paintin, 25e. 
t#- A splendid assortment of Honitons, Points 

and Purls, all of pure Linen, just received. 
Send 3c. stamp for Illustrated Price and Sample Cata- 
logue. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

1 Broadway, N N. ¥. 


Something New! 
NOVELTY 


Dress Facing aud Skirt Extender. 


No Dress 
should 
be worn 
without 
it. 





ie 
on 































MANUFACTURED BY 
NEW YORK NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, N. Y. 
Dressmakers and others desiring these goods and 
can not find them with their merchants, can have 
their orders promptly filled by sending to Corset Dept., 
B. ALTMAN & CO., 
Sixth Avenue, Cor. 19th'‘St., N. W., 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Cor. Tenth St., N.¥. 


Guileless as a Maiden's Blush, 


Pure as Alpine snow, charming as the balm of morn- 
ing, and harmless as an infant’s prattle, is Tetlow’s 
Blanc Illusion. It plants no poisoned germ to riot 
upon beauty’s cheek, obstructs no natural pore, nor 
seeks to rob fair woman’s brow of Nature’s charms and 
graces; but rather as the pearly dripping of a fountain 
in some woodland dell, or soft zephyr laden with the 
sweets of flowers, it soothes and invigorates, strength- 
ens and renews. “Tis a magic veil of Beauty, within 
whose mystic meshes science has interwoven purity, 
innocence, and fragrance. It renews the wan cheek, 
vitalizes the nerves, nourishes the delicate tissues of 
the skin, and sets the seal of loveliness on the home- 
liest features. A. Pure and Delicate Face Powder, 
encased in metal boxes, and retails at Fifty cents. 
Druggists, Ladies’ Hair Dressers, &c., keep it. 


HENRY TETLOW, 
122 Arch Street, Phila. 


\UPERFLUOUS HAIR, — Ladies afflicted 
tO with supertiuous hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may a ply with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Mur. JULIAN, who will remove this disfigurement 
radically and permanently, without injuring the skin. 
ge ations must be made Personauy, at No. 216 
West 38th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 


4 EXTR A FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., ‘Nassau, N.Y. 














HAIR! HAIR! HAIR! 
" BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 


| GOODS POSITIVELY RETAILED 
| AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The Marie Antoinette Switch. 
|The most beautiful invention for forming 
any kind of Coiffure for front or back,within 
le few minutes, with the greatest of ease 5 
| nothing like it; unsurpassed for comfort 
| and durability, and made of all long hair. 
| Ladies buying one will be taught free of 
| charge how to arrange the same. From 


ie 00 upward. 
Invisible Fronts of naturally curly 
hair, improving the looks of all ladies in- 
(hair, $1 50 each and upward, The latest 
|novelty in Front-pieces is the Eugenie 
| Sealpette, a most charming design; it 
will not rip or tear, and is self-adjustable ; 
|*, 00 each and upward. 
Invisible Nets for the front hair, the 
| best and largest made, 20 cents each ; $2 00 
‘per dozen. The largest stock of Switches, 
Curls, Finger-Puffs, “ke. 

Gray Hair a Specialty, at lower 

14thSt, Prices than at any other house In the coun- 
* try, and of the fimest quality, for which 

3 doors we were awarded the highest premium. 
‘om Ladies? own Mair taken in ex- 
MACY’S, change. Comabimgs made up by the latest 

Near method; roots all one way; warranted to 
6th Ave.. give Satisfaction. A complete assortment of 

ae | BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 

NEW | warranted to be harmless, on hand. 

YORK. Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or 

Only 'Creme Blanche, the great magic beau- 

Depot. tifier, for the complexion, removes all blem- 
| is hes from the skin and imparts a brilliant 
transparency ; $1 00 per box. 

Sole Agent for the Oriental Beautifying 
Mask, for the complexion; $3 00, complete. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated Aurora, for bleaching 
hair golden blonde; 3-ounce bottles, $1 50; 6-ounce 
bottles, $2 50. F. Coupray’s unrivalled face powder, 
Velvetine, in three shades, for blondes and bru- 
nettes; $1 00 per box. Amula, the great tan and 
freckle lotion, will remove tan in 15 minutes; $2 00 per 
bottle. IL. Shaw’s odorless Persian Khenna, 
for c mae gray hair to its natural color; $1 00 and 
$150 per bottle. 

CH TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
direct from Paris; latest novelties. Combs, Orna- 
ments, Jewelry, &e. ., lower than any Other house. 

Repairing done neatly. 

t®~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when 
prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of 


examination. 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to any body, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-ce' nt stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES “Mo CALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 








STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ASTHMA D. LANGELLS ELLS ASTHMA AND 
id 


javt & ATARRE twenty years berw 
and death with 48 THM A, 1 experimenter 
by compounding kooks me lgehess 
the medicine. 
cure for 48 STHMA one ca? TAREH. 
case of Asthma in 





Warranted to relieve an: 
stantiy, 80 the page can mn te down to slecp, 
53, 


Ry mall, $17.00 
Often 73 Astor ork, 


Rew 
4 Or Apple Creek. Ohio, Svuld by ali Druczista. 





LAI Es Can color their own Stockings for less than one 
cent per. pair aNY COLOR or SHADg by the use of 
our “MAGIC TINTS.”, renew or change the color of their 
Dresses, restore to fresbaess and brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, 
Alpacas, Neckties, Ribbons, &c. orimpast to them new and lovely 
shades—Little treuble and nominal cost—Stick ofany desired color 
sent oa receipt ofl0cts. 3 ee auemert sticks 35e. Send stamp 
fer Circulars and Samples. KEARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
P.O. Box 3159. } Courtlandt Street, New York 


Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
STAR & CO., ‘Northford, Conn. 


Sa Ae A Ho 
. aS | eel ELS 


all for 10c. 





ats 3c 
A ATE 
GRATES RS 


S 6TH ave N 


MIR nr 








EAUTIFUL Pressed Ferns and Autumn Leaves. Put 
up in packages, which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of T5c. Radress C.M. Moopy, Greenfield, Mass. 








LOOK! 


LOOK! 






price as below. 


P. 0. Box No. 5268, New York City. 


Pottery Decorations, 
For Umbrella-Holders, Cuspadores, Vases, &c., Scrap-Book 
Illustrations, and Ornamental Designs. 
All of the rarest styles imported. 
SEND AT ONCE 
No. 1-15 sheet, different de- 
21 00 


Sere ee a a DEES 
No. 2-20 *“ “* 100 No65 ne s E 
3-25 * “ae «100 7-S7 ‘* allthe above 3 50 
4-10 “ “ “oe 50 


Agents make from $3 00 to $5 00 per day. Agents, send for No. 7. 

Grand opportunity for Female Agents: particularly adapted to 
them. Send three-cent postage stamp with all communications to gaya 
insure reply, unless you send order, 


LOOK! LOOK! 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


No. 5-12 sheet, different *, 





Address 


BERLIN & YEDDO CHROMO. CO. 


. A perfect success in every way. ”__Firtp, Leiter, & Co. ‘We would not be withont it for a hundred 


times its cost."—T. V. Howrnr & Son. 


A GENUINE SUCCESS.--MOORE’S PERFECT BIAS CUTTER. 


Dressmaking made easy. 
three-cent stamp for Circular, to 


Millinery perfected by its use. 
GEORGE 


Invaluable to Dry-Goods Dealers. Send 
MOORE, Box 1688, P. 0., New York. 





ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Every Grocer who sells it is authorized to 6: Md it full weight, full strength, and to be 


absolutely pure and wholesome. 
Sent by mail free of postage. 


To try it, send 60 cents for 1-pound Can to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N.Y. 











rd & Taylor 


Extraordinary Inducements in 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 


PRICES FULLY 3344 PER CENT. LESS THAN 
JOBBERS' QUO OTATIONS. 


BLACK SILK TRIMMING VEL nig UNIFORM 

WIDTH ely PERFECT, CLOSING A 
ON OLLAR PER vA RD. 

BLACK SILK TRIMMING VELVET, MUCH BET- 
TER GOODS, MANUFACTURE GU "ARANT EED, 
AT $125 AND $150 PER YARD 

BLACK SILK TRIMMING. “VELV ET, WIDE 
WIDTH, ADVANCING ee RARELY IN QUAL- 
ITY, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, AND $2 5( 

300 PIECES COLORED SILK VELVET AT $1 25, 
$1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50 

THE ABOVE GOODS COMPRISE ALL THE NEW 
FALL SHADES, CUT BIAS IN LENGTHS TO SUIT. 


Black Silk Cloaking Velvets. 


27-INCH BLACK SILK vB SOLD REGU- 
LAR AT $5 00; OUR PRICE, $8 5 

TEN PIECES SUPERIOR’ GOUDS, 27 INCHES 
WIDE, SOLD LAST WEEK a $6 00; NOW CLOS- 
ING AT $400. WARRANTED 

THE LORD & TAYLOR BRAND, 28 INCHES, ALL 
SILK, $7 00, $8 00, $8 50, $9 00, $10 00, $12 00. 

ALL THESE GOODS HAVE BEEN SELECTED 
WITH GREAT CARE AND TASTE, EMBRACING 
THE MOST EXCLUSIVE AND RECHERCHE 
NOVELTIES PRODUCED F! FROM LYONS LOOMS. 


Colored Silk Department 


PURE — SILK, WARRANTED, AT 75c. 


YA 
ONE xt MBER gt FS ae WARRANTED, AT 
¢1 00; GOOD DRESS SILK. 
STILL BETTER GRADES, ee AT 
$125; IMPORTER’S PRICE $1 


VERY SUPERIOR VALUE aT ‘3150 ; SOLD LAST 
WEEK AT $2 00, 
EXTRAORDINARY WEIGHT, SAME PUR- 





CHASE, SUPERB SHADES, $1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50. 

50 PIECES POULT DE SOIE, OUR OWN IMPOR- 
TATION, AND POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER GIVEN, AT $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3 00, AND 
$3.50. THESE GOODS ARE $1 00 PER YARD LESS 
THAN SOLD FOR LAST WEEK. 


Brocade Damasse & Broderie Silk. 


IN THESE GOODS WE ARE SHOWING EX- 
CLUSIVE STYLES, DESIGNED AND MANUFAC- 

TURED FOR US IN EUROPE UNDER SPECIAL 
SUPERVISION 

WHITE SILKS AND SATINS FOR BRIDAL 
COSTUMES FROM $1 50 TO $10 00 PER YARD. 


Black Silk Department. 


OUR_BLACK SILK DEPARTMENT IS NOW 
REPLETE WITH ALL THE FINE MAKES OF 
LYONS GOODS—BONNET, PONSON, TAPISSIER, 
AND BELLON—WHICH WE WILL OFFER AT 
OUR OWN SPECIAL AND PRIVATE PRICES TO 
SUIT THE TIMES, AND AT A POSITIVE SAV- 
ING OF TEN PER CENT. FROM THE GENERAL 
RETAIL PRICE. 

OUR AMERICAN CACHEMBRE INDESTRUCTI- 
BLE SILK, A FRESH STOCK, FROM $1 1244, $1 25 
TO $250 PER YARD, GREATLY SUPERIOR FOR 
ane TO ANY FRENCH SILK AT THESE 

SAMPLES SENT GRATU ITOUSLY TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES ON APPLICA- 


TION. 
ORDERS BY MAIL OR fy edge CARE- 
FULLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTE 

REMITTANCES BY MAIL, POST AL ORDERS, 
OR DRAFTS ON NEW YORK. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BRO ADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST., N. 2 ve ¥- 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN 


Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointment and Veils, Floral Gar- 
nitures for Ball and Evening 
Costumes, 

** ARRANGED TO ORDER.” 

JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
be eautiful tropical "Leaf Plants and Bouquets ‘a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. Or- 
ders by mail receive special care. Illustrated catalogue 
with price-list mailed free on application. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


XN WILL Pa WAT tind THEIR 


a WILL NOT ASP BY 
pe 























This article of Ladies’ dress is often_a great annoy- 
ance. For comfort and utility, the Silk-Covered, 
Metallic Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
or sale by the trade everywhere. 
PORTER BROS. & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
443 3 Broadw ey, Iss. ¥. 





ESTABLISHED | 1830. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 


Opp. A. T. STEWART’S. 
LADIES’, GENT’S, MISSES’, AND BOYS’ 


BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS. 


Latest Styles New Goods at Popular Prices. 
7 781 Ll BROADWAY, New vy Yor ie. 





5 ) Fine Cards, Damask Repp, &e. vwith 3 name on, 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn! 


13 cts, 
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RODGERS & ORR BROS. |" 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


MILLINERY. 

BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, newest shades, 
95c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, up. REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 
lic., 25¢., 30. REAL OSTRICH PLUMES, from 
75c. to $3 00. REAL OSTRICH SHADED TIPS, 
70c., 90c., $1 25, up. FELT HATS, all shapes, 25c. 
FUR WOOL FELT, 50c., new shapes. FRENCH 
FELT, 75c. and Sic. TRIMMED HATS, $2 50 to 
$25 00. RIBBONS, 10c. yard, up. 

BLACK GOODS. 

An entire Importation purchased for cash, at a forced 
sale of 2500 Pieces. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 50c. 

42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 624¥¢. 

45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 5c. Not 
the gold cost in E urope. 

50 Pieces ‘* LUPIN’S” Extra Fine Quality, 75c. ; for- 
merly $1 00, 
25 Pieces ‘‘ LUPIN’S” Superior, 85c. ; formerly $1 25. 
15 Stee Extra quality DRAP D'ETE, 9c. ; formerly 


Cc asib ERE D'ECCOSSE BLACK ALPACA, 15c. 
yard up. 
“GROU It *S” ENGLISH CRAPE, 95c. ; formerly $1 50. 
ba RTAULD’S TREBLE CRAPE, 5-4 wide, only 
75; formerly $375. The best value in BLACK 
GooBs to be found at our establishment this week 
ever Offered in this city. 


DRESS GOODS. 

a DRESS GOODS, 7c., 10¢. a 123¢¢. 
PERA CLOTHS, Moss Effects, 5 Bue. 

New KNICKERBOCKER SUIT INGS,in all the rich ef- 
fects, so popular for Travelling Suits, 25c. to $1 25 yd. 

SILKS. 
UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTIONS. 

15 Pieces Superior GROS GRAIN, 75c. ; worth $1 00. 

10 Pieces still better, 85c. ; worth $1 25. 

25 Pieces, extraordinary bargain, 95c.; cost $1 37 to 
import. 

Extra Superfine Qualities, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, to 
$3 95 per yard. 

A Magnificent GUINET SILK at $1 25. 

An Excellent Line of COLORED SILKS, at T5c. ; worth 
$1 00. =_ at $1 00; worth $1 25. Subiime quality 
only $1 5! 

150 Pieces K ANCY SILKS, at 50c. per yard. 

Goods sent C.O.D. Samples free. All orders will 
have prompt and careful att attention, 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 





“Teves _| 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 

We are now in the midst of a Very Successful Fall 
Season, and can offer a most complete and well-as- 
sorted stock of Dry Goods and Fancy Goods. 


BLACK GOODS. 

The finest stock of MOURNING GOODS, comprising 
CASH MERES, MERINOES, HENRIETT. ‘A CLOTH, 
ARMURE CLOTH, TAMISE, BOMBAZINE, &c. 

ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, 38 inches wide. 
only 48c. 

Still Better Quality, 60c. ; worth 75c. 

Our Quality at $1 1s worth fully $1 25. 

Superior Grades at $1 25, $1 35, $1 50, 

DRAP D’ETE at $1 25, $1 50, $2, $3. 

SILKS. 

This Department is managed by one of the most com- 
petent buyers in the City, and we offer constantly 
great bargains from auction and elsewhere. 

BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK from s0c. up. 

Superior Qualities ranging from $1 up to $4 50. 

A very fine assortment of COLORED SILKS in all 
the newest shades. 


FANCY DRESS GOODS. 
Beautiful styles in Imported Novelties. 
BOURETT from 75c., $1, $1 25, up to $5. 
COLORED CASHMERES from 50c., 75c., $1. 
CAMEL’S-HAIR, CLOTH from 5vc. up. 


CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 
One case SPITZENBERG SNOWFLAKES, 9c. 
One case SPITZENBERG SNOWFLAKES, 123¢c., 
15c., up to 25c. 
Novelties in various effects, at 15c., 18c., 20c., 25¢., 40c. 
One case T a A TWILLS only 22c. ; sold every 
where at 2 
TYCOON REPPS, at 20c., 25c. 


CLOTHS. 

All styles of BEAVERS, CHINCHILLAS, and MATE- 
LASSE GOODS for Coats and Sacques. 

IMITATION SEAL ASTRAKHAN very cheap. 

CASSIMERES, VELVETEENS, and WATERPROOFS 
cheap. 

This week we have, in addition to our regular goods, 
the following job lots from auction. 


r Tx’ wo 
KID GLOVES. 
50 dozen assorted shades, two buttons, at 50c.; worth 
65c. 
50 dozen at 58c. ; worth 75c. 
50 dozen at 65c. ; worth $1. 


WRAPPERS. 


47 dozen CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, lined waist, at 65c. ; 


worth $1. 
“" DOLMANS. 


We have just closed out 49 DOLMANS, which we offer 
at the following prices: 

ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S HAIR, at $2; worth $10. 

SILK TRIMMED CAMEL'S HAIR, at $6; worth $25. 

IMPORTED CAMEL’S HAIR, at $12; worth $40. 

SILK MATELASSE, corded with Satin, $15; worth $50. 

THE ABOVE ARE BARGAINS. 
HOSIERY, LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, TRIM- 
MINGS, &c., very cheap. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES, AND EXAMINE OUR 
PRICES IN EV ERY | ‘DEPART MENT. _ 




















DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Matelasse Braids. New Marabout Trimmings, in 
colors to match Matelasse Cloths. Metal Worsted Gal- 
Joous, to match all Bourrette Cloths: something en- 
tirely new and very beautiful. Chenille Embroidered 
Galloons, Colored-Beaded Silk Astrakhan Trimming, 
for Astrakhan Cloths, &c., embracing the newest and 
richest Trimmings found in the European markets. 


MILLER & GR ANT, No No, 879 Broadway, N.Y. 
ps 25 styles, with name, in Morocco Case, 
CARDS ag Catalogue and samples of 20 styles, 
. JA. MORRI iB, Fulton, N.Y. 


A Moat and aie CANDY & 
$05: “ito MOVELTIES 


MrT ft ROO c onfectioners. Ciuciona:. 














65 Mixed | Cards, with name. 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








sit J ONES 


FALL AN D WINTER. 





Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all re —_ with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unprecedented low prices. 





GREAT VARIETY A BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 VO MILLINERY. 
SACQUES. CG ve Faxcy Goons. 

_ 0 rT) po 
SUITS. a ~O HOSIERY. 

<a oO ~— 
Suawits. 1 O Laces, 

oO o 
oO Oo 
Oo O 
oO oO 

x 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 





AND | 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 





x| 
Jl 


Oo ae 
SHOES. 9 (Q” SILKS. 


RIBBONS. — 
UNDERWEAR. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 
FURNITURE. 


Oo CLOTHS, 
4 DOMESTICS. 
Oe CARPETS. 








: Vv Housefurnishing Goods, 


Su.ver-PLatrepn Ware, c 7ROK KERY, GLASSWARE, “&e. 


o2gues seit tree. 


JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


qs a 
B73 & 75 BROADWAY 








Ribbous. 


(Samples of Colors specified on application. ) 


James MeCresry & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking, Department 


Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 


Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 
&c., &e. 








We are now prepared to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by our 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair de Lume and 
Bronze Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk 
Fringes in Twist and Che nille; Black and Colored Bro- 
ché Galloons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COS- 
TUMES, and a lot of very choice Breton Braids, 
entirely new designs, all at moderate prices. Dress 
Trimmings of ail kinds made to order to match any 
color. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
3e- We have no Catalogues. 


a A. MORRISON, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Headdey: 
en Harvest for Agents, We send fre 
our new 4-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,with instructions how 
to make money. Address M. Cronech 
& Co.. Philadelphia,or Milwaukee, Wis. 


) F Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
| fa reno GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassan, N. Y. 








(er Extraordinary Soaitehtvecadcnt in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Samples and Cata- 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 





JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE. 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARH, N.Y. 
Importers and Dealers in 





FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH and AMERICAN UNTRIMMED 
FELT HATS and BONNETS. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN STRAW GOODS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES.: 

REAL and IMITATION LACES. 

All kinds of 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
LADIES’ DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information as to Styles, Prices, &c., sent 
on application. Prompt attention and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed | in | all CASES. 


2 Riley & Sa, 


309, 311, 3111-2 Grand St., N. Y. 


From ool 


HUNDREDS OF PIECES OF 


NEW DRESS SILKS, 
STANDARD MAKES, 
AT LOWER PRICES ST ee EVER OFFERED IN 
50 Pieces BLACK DRESS SILKS, 50c., 56c., 61c., 
65c. per yard. 
75 Pieces GUINET SATIN FINISH, 75c.,85c. ,95c.,up. 
150 Pieces 


9 “J § “J 
Bonnet, Bellon’s, Ponson’s, 
IN GROS bay fey CACHEMIRE a AT 
$1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25. 
EXAMINE “ESPECIAL LY OUR $1 10, $1 15, AND 
1 20 QUALITIES. 
Further soit of 


Teillard’s Black Silks 


(ALL 24 INCHES WIDE), 
THE BEST SILK IN THE TRADE FOR 
WEAR. 


WARRANTED PURE SILK, FREE from CHARG- 
ING, and WILL NOT TURN GREASY with WEAR. 

Prices this Week, $1 35, $1 42, and $1 50 per yard. 

FINER GRADES, SAME MANUFACTURE, TO 
WHICH WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ATTENTION, 
$1 75, $2, $2 25, $2 50, up. 

150 Pieces COLORED DRESS SILKS, 65c., 7T5c., 
S5c., $1, up. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS, 50c., 55c., 65c., 
75c., up. 
1500 Pieces BONNET VELVETS, COLORS and 


BLACKS, T5c., S5c., $1, $1 20, $1 50, $1 75, up; full 
assortment. 


PLUSHES, EVERY COLOR, $1, $1 20, $1 50, $1 75, 
up; full assortment. 
WIDE CLOAKING VELV ET, $2 75, $3, up; bagains. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68,and 70 ALLEN ST. 




















Wakes cr 
* 





200,000 boys have started out with our Bracket 
Saws in their hands te ent their way to fortune by 
their own skill and inwustry. Many who started 
two years ago are now earning money rapidly, 
and many more have adorned the housesin which 
they live with a great profusion of beautiful orna- 
ments, besides making valuable presents to their 
friends, which cost nothing but a little leisure time; 
100,000 more boys will start on the same road this fall 
and winter. Do you wish to join them ? If so, $1 25 will 
enable you to makea fair beginning. On receipt of this 
sum we will send you by mail, prepaid, one beautifully 
polished spring steel saw frame, twelve saw blades 
three sheets containing 50 designs of fancy and usefu 
articles, worth, when made, more than $50; one awl 
and one sheet of impression paper, with full directions. 
These saws may be found at most of the hardware 
stores, and are fully warranted if bearing our name. 
Mothers, will you help your sons to lay the founda- 
tion of successful lives by cultivating their love for the 
beautiful, and by educating them in habits - and 
industry ? MILLERS FALLS 
74 Chambers St., New York. 


A pay oy PATTERNS.—Ci ire ulars free, 
or Svamrep Samp.es of 100 designs for 10c. 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 

v Fi A NTED DETEC TIVES.— A few men in 

each State for the detective service. Puy liberal, 

position permanent. Send stamp for particulars. U.S. 

SEc ret Servick Co., 230 Walnut Street, C incinnati, 0. 


LARGE MIXED c ARDS, w ith name 13¢ : or 40 in 
5 case 13c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Br fetal, Conn. 








Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 





Notice of great importance to readers of the Bazar. 
Unusual and attractive inducements from the Import- 
ers’ Auction Sale—for the .oming week. 


PARIS & BERLIN DRESS FABRICS. 

20 Cases CAMEL’S-HAIR DRESS GOODS, 1l5c. and 
20c. per yard. 

10 Cases PRISM ot na ’ POPLINS, 20c. and 25c. ; worth 
3lc. and 37¥c. ard. 

10 Cases BOURETTAS POPLINS, 31c. and 37¥c. ; 
worth 40c. and 5vc. 

15 Cases ENGLISH CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, 
37¢c. and 50c.; worth 50c. and 65¢. per yard. 

6 Cases FRENCH CASHMERE, extra fine quality, 
$1 00 and $1 25; worth $1 3744 and $1 75 per yard. 

9 Cases PLAID DRESS GOODS, 10c., 12c., 15c., and 
25c. per yard. 

4 Cases SCOTCH PLAIDS, in new designs, 37¥c., 
50c., and T5c. ; worth 25c, per yard more. 

BLACK GOODS. 

12 Cases BLACK ENGLISH CASHMERE, 37}¢c. and 
45c.; good value for 60c. and 70c. 

8 Cases BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE, all wool, 
56c., T5c., and $1 00; cost to import 40c. yard more. 

4 Cases BLACK CRAPES, Cloth, 37}¢c., 50c., 62c., 
and 75c. 

5 Cases 4-4 BLACK CRAPE (Courtauld's), T5c., $100, 
$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, . 00, and $2 50 per yard. 

3 Cases 5-4 BLACK CR: AP E, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 50, 
and $3 00 per yard. 

3 Cases 6-4 BLACK CRAPE, $250, $3 00, $3 50, $4 00, 
$5 00, and $6 00. 

BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 

10 Cases very heavy BLACK SILKS, 60c., 75c., and 
$1 00; cost to import, 40c. per yard more. 

5 Cases very fine quality BLACK SILK, $1 50, $2 00, 
and $250; worth 75c. per yard more. 

5 Cases COLORED SILK, fine qui lity, in the new 
evening shades, Thc., $1 00, $1 25, and $1 50 per yard. 

LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
LADIES’ CASHMERE SUITS, from $6 00 to $25 each. 
LADIES’ BLACK SILK SUITS, from $25 to $150 each. 
LADIES’ CLOAKS. 
Ls niles” extra long BEAVER CLOAKS, $3 00, $5 00, 
50, and $10 each 
L ai s extra long MATELASSE C LOAKS, $10, $12, 
$15, to $50 each. 











C#" N. B.—Catalogue and Price-List sent free on ap- 
plication. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


EXCELSIOR 


BUTTON FASTENER. 








THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 

No more sewing on of shoe buttons. It is very 
easily applied, requiring no hand instrument, and will 
not hurt the feet. They can be obtained of all the 
leading Shoe Dealers in the country. Price 25 cents 
per gross; or, 15 cents per half gross. Liberal diszount 
to the trade. Manufactured by 


THE UNION EYELET CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R.I, 
DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
UneQuaLep For Beauty, STYLE, AND 
CoMFort,. 

APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Samples, any size, by mail. In Sat- 
teen, $150; Coutil, $175; Nursing 
Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Corset, $1 00. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
ort for the stockings and bandage. 
Price, by mail, $1. Agents Wan'sep. 


Warner Bro's, 351 Broadway, N.} ] 











AG E NTS w ANTED. address 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO.. 
829 Broadway, New York City 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, til., 
Or San Francisco, Cal, 


9 CARDS, 25 styles, l(c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. Be HU STED, Nassaa, 7 ¥. 


10<£ 95: aday sure made by Age nteselling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 

& Chromo Cards. 1256 ‘samples, 
worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 





free. J. H. BUFFORD’S S80: N 


»BOS' TON. Estab’ a 1580. 


4 Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


reer LATHES SS 


to sell goods to et NO 
WANTED PEDDLING from house to house. 
Hore. ano oT VELING 

$85 a month. foe 


Qa Crty Grass &! Lome Woans, Claeunatt, Ohio. 








25 - Fancy Cc ards, Snowflake, Damask, &e., | no2alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassav Can Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren's Magazine, Harver’s Weeksy, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeEKty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
Scnsoniens at $400 each, in one remittance; or, Stx 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

Trems ror Apvertisine tn Haxren’s Werkiy AnD 
Harperr’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 90 per Line—ench insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.— $1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“IN THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF.” 


’ ’ vy ’ 
FACETL®. 

Tue following lines were sent by a rhyming friend 
to a young man who had asked what excuse he should 
make to his friends for marrying an old woman for 
her money: 

* She's got a bare head where there used to be hair, 
And you sneer at my bride for being old, 
And but a few teeth in her jaws, you declare: 
No matter—the stopping is gold 2?” 
canines 


A ZOOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 


We are credibly informed that the proprietors of the 
Aquarium, fully alive to the importance of providing 
the public with a collection of curious animals, have 
arranged for an exhibition at various times of the fol- 
lowing: 

The camels that people swallow, 

The gnats they strain at, 

The cock that wouldn't fight, 

The black sheep of the family, 

The wolf in sheep's clothing, 

The old man’s donkey, 

The weasel that went pop, 

The dead horse that was worked, 

And the mouse that came out of the mountain. 

The whole to wind up with the celebrated monstros- 
ity, the man who was always an ass, 


eciaeeneliiienemaee 
* At what age were you married 2?” inquired one ma- 
tron of another. ° ; 
* At the parsonage,” demurely answered her friend. 


annatunsalfpecsantans 
HIS FIRST OFFENSE. 

James W. Miles, you are charged with being drunk,” 
said the justice. 

“First time, I assure you, judge ; first time.” 

“And with being noisy.” 

“ First time, your honor.” 

* And with quarreling in the street.” 

* First quarrel, your worship.” 

* And with blackening this man’s eye.” 

“Ordinarily quiet. First time, your reverence.” 

* And with using your teeth on him.” 

“Well, now, even if I did, ‘twas the first time, your 
lionor.” ° 

e ane now you'll have three months’ rest.” 

“ First —" 

And the door closed behind him, 

> —— 

For Youne Lapies wie nave Parrots,—It was very 
careless, leaving the parrot in the parlor on Sunday 
evening, but she never thought any thing about it till 
Monday morning, when Polly roused the whole house 
Dy making a smacking noise, and crying, “ Darling 
Susie! darling Susie!” He kept it up all day too; and 
the old folk are much interested in the case. 
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Not aNaLocous—Turkish tobacco and the pipe of 
peace, 

Of a lady who, as every body knows, spares no effort 
to repair the ravages of time, it was recently remarked, 
** How old and worn she looks !” 

“Yex, poor woman,” was the reply, ‘she is begin- 
ning to look as old as her daughter.” 
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Boy BeHtnp Fence. “lake him by de horns, Johnny, and frow him on his back !”” 


Famity Jars—Those associated with “ pickles.” 
SRE ES 
_CominG From A Crvto Feast, pernaps.—In a discus- 
sion in a Board of Aldermen, while they were debating 
a proposition to supply a new style of lamp posts, one 


| member got up and innocently remarked that he, for 


one, had always found the old ones “‘ good enough to 
stand by.” 
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BEFORE THANKSGIVING. 





A Movinc Scene. 


A Scotch clergyman had reason to remonstrate with 
a farmer's wife, who lived in the suburbs, for non- 
attendance at church on Sunday mornings. 

“Well, you see, Sir,” said the good woman, ‘I’ve 
a many things todo. First and foremost, there’s all 
the cows to milk—” 

“But, Mrs. Mackintosh,” interrupted her pastor, 
anxious to leave her no possible excuse, “ c-couldn’t 
you p-put off milking the cows till M-M-Monday ?” 
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SAVINGS-BANK PrEsIDENT TO NEEDY Derosrtors. ‘We have had the other window boarded up tight ex- 


pressly to keep out the draughts. 


This one is quite enough for our purpose.” 


“T feel,” said an old lady, “that I've got about 
throngh with thie world. I sha’n’t enjoy much more 
trouble, nor suffer much more comfort.” 

ee SS 


QuitF anoturR TatnG.—It is a common proverb, and 
indeed it is the creed of the homeceopathist, that like 
cures like. But there is one thing as to which neither 
homeeopathist nor allopathist has pronounced an opin- 
ion, and that is, what cures dislike. 


It is admitted on all sides that business is much bet- 
ter now than it was at this period last year, and yet 
there is less bustle seen on our principal streets than 
was exhibited a year ago. Fashion is to blame for this. 

ae eee 


The other day a forward boy of fourteen came home 
from school, and said to his mother, 

“Ts dinner ready 2?” 

‘Not yet, my dear,” said mamma. 

“Then why, in the n. o. g.” (name of goodness), 
tant it 2” 

** What do you mean, Tom 2?” said mamma, staring. 

**Mean 2” said the boy ; ‘‘ why, that you'd better 1. s.” 
(look sharp). 

Mamma stared at the hopeful youth very hard, and 
said nothing ; but when his father came home to din- 
ner, she quietly informed him that Master Tommy was 
picking up slang. 

“Slang, eh? Picking up slang, is he? Oh, ve 
well; I'll have a talk to him.—Tom,” he said, calling 
the boy, ‘‘ where did you go last night 2” 

“Only down to the c. f. for a little while.” 

“Only down to the c.f.,eh ?+ Well, and what’s the 


ce. £2 

“ Cricket field, pa.” 

“Oh,” said his father, looking at him from one cor- 
ner of his eyes. ‘‘ Pray what's that you've got in your 
pocket 2” 

“Only an m. p., pa.” 

“Only an m. p.,eh? So you carry members of Par- 
liament about with you, eh ?” 

“No, no,” said the boy, laughing. ‘‘M. p., meer- 
schaum pipe. I have g. t. h.” (got the habit) ‘* of ab- 
breviating my words.” 

“So I see,” said his father, quietly—‘“‘strong. Very 
well, my son,” he continued, rising, “ you will p. a. m. 
to the back bedroom.” 

“What say, pa 2?” said the boy. ! 

“You will p. a. m.—please accompany me—to the 
back bedroom.” 

They went; and there, Master Tom being denuded 
of his jacket, his father remonstrated with him by 
means of a penny cane, with the result that Tom ex- 
ercised a vast amount of ingenuity in the way in which 
he displayed his elasticity, bounding about in all direc- 
tions with a vigor that made his father smile. 

When the remonstrance had ceased, Tom’s father 
said to him, ‘‘ Now, Sir, d. 1. m.” (don’t let me) ‘‘ hear 
any more of your slang, nor yet catch you smoking 
again for seven years. Do you hear?” 

“Y, f.” (yes, father), said Tom. 

“Oh!” he roared, as there was a fresh cut from the 
cane. 

“T say, Sir, don’t let me hear any more of y. s.” (your 
slang). ‘Don’t you hear, Sir ?” 

“Yes, father; not a. b. w.” (another blessed word), 
sighed the boy, as, being left alone, he sat down to 
w. h, t. a. (wipe his tears away). 
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ARRIVAL OF COL. BEETLE IN GERMANY. 











